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ABSTRACT 

The booklet acquaints individuals with the Federal 
education programs serving American Indian students. Included are 
brief reports on somt of the innovative approaches to 
education — i.e., individualization and open classrooms — in Eiireau of 
Indian Affairs (BIA) schools. It delineates the broad parameters of 
the EIA^s efforts in school operation, assistance to Indian college 
students, adult education, and cooperation ^ith public schools 
enrolling Idian students. It gives information on the important 
movement of the past few years toward increased Indian participation 
in their education programs. . It is felt that this booklet indicates 
the determination, on the part of the Indian people, the BIA, 
President Nixon, Congress, and people of the United States to keep 
these promises so that the 70 »s will be a period of educational 
growth and progress for American Indians. (FF) 
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Introduction 



This booklet is designed to acquaint you 
with the Federal education programs 
serving Indian students. It includes brief 
reports on some of the innovative 
approaches to education being used in 
Bureau of Indian Affairs schools. It delin- 
eates the broad parameters of the Bureau's 
efforts in the operation of schools, assist- 
ance to Indian college students, adult 
education and cooperation with public 
schools enrolling Indian students. It gives 
information about the most important 
movement of the past fev^ years toward 
increased Indian participation in the 
direction of Indian education programs. 

The pictures in the booklet tell their own 
story. They show the great variety of 
circumstances in v/hich Federal education 
programs are corned out — modern new 
facilities and some smaller, older ones, 
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This booklet is designed to acquaint you 
with the Federal education programs 
serving Indian students. It includes brief 
reports on some of the innovative 
approaches to education being used in 
Bureau of Indian Affairs schools. It delin- 
eates the broad parameters of the Bureau's 
efforts in the operation of schools, assist- 
ance to Indian college students, adult 
education and cooperation v^ith public 
schools enrolling Indian students. It gives 
information about the most important 
movement of the past fev^ years tov^ard 
increased Indian participation in the 
direction of Indian education programs. 

The pictures in the booklet tell their own 
story. They show the great variety of 
circumstances in which Federal education 
programs are carried out — modern new 
facilities and some smaller, older ones, 



classroom and dormitory scenes, staff 
members and, best of all, beautiful Indian 
and Native Alaskan children. 

We think the booklet reflects progress in 
Indian education programs ~ progress that 
has sometimes been evolutionary and 
perhaps too slow and progress that has 
sometimes been revolutionary and very 
rapid. In spite of these indications of 
progress and change, Indian education has 
far to go and many promises yet *o keep. 
We think this booklet indicates the 
determination, on the part of the Indian 
people, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
President Nixon, and the Congress and 
people of the United States to keep these 
promises so that this decade of the 
seventies will be a period of extraordinary 
growth and progress in education for cur 
First Americans. 
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Goals 



The goal of the Office of Education 
Programs in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs is to help Indian people to make 
this decade of the 1970's the greatest 
period of progress and achievement in the 
history of Indian education. 

This goal is not a pipedream. It is realistic. 

Never before has there been the willingness, 
on the part of the American people, the 
Congress and our President, to support 
good, solid education programs for Indians 
as there is today. In addition, there has 
never been a time of greater interest and 
concern among Indians for the improve- 
ment of Indian education programs. 

The role of the Bureau is to provide the 
administrative services and technical 
assistance needed and wanted by the Indian 
peoples to help them reach their goals. 



Consequently, the educational programs 
offered by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
have two major concerns. 

First, Indian education should relate to the 
Indian. This means that education considers 
and respects the Indian-ness of the students, 
that it helps them to appreciate their own 
rich heritage and culture. It also means that 
Indian paren^.s and tribal leaders participate 
in the direction of the schools — through 
Indian advisoiy school boards, which 
exist at all Bureau schools, and through 
contracting the operation of programs and 
schools to tribal groups choosing this 
option. 

Secondly, there should be provided the 
best quality education possible to prepare 
students for further academic work at the 
university level or to move into specialized 
technical training such as that offered by 
the Southwestern Indian Polytechnic 
Institute. 

It is recognized that the backing and 
cooperation of Indian parents and Indian 
communities, as well as a desire on the 
part of the students, is essential for the 
education program to produce results. 

The fulfillment of President Nixon's policy 
of Indian self-determination requires that 
Indian communities have their own 
lawyers, educators, architects, draftsmen 
and other skilled persons. The Bureau is 
working to help Indian peoples develop 
these needed professional and technical 
skills. 
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Consequently, the educational programs 
offered by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
have two major concerns. 

First, Indian education should relate to the 
Indian. This means that education considers 
and respects the Indian-ness of the students, 
tha' it helps them to appreciate their own 
rich heritage and culture. It also means that 
Indian parents and tribal leaders participate 
in the direction of the schools — through 
Indian advisory school boards, which 
exist at all Bureau schools, and through 
contracting the operation of programs and 
schools to tribal groups choosing this 
option. 

Secondly, there should be provided the 
best quality education possible to prepare 
students for further academic work at the 
university level or to move into specialized 
technical training such as that offered by 
the Southwestern Indian Polytechnic 
Institute. 

It is recognized that the backing and 
cooperation of Indian parents and Indian 
communities, as well as a desire on the 
part of the students, is essential for the 
education program to produce results. 

The fulfilhnent of President Nixon's policy 
of Indian self-determination requires that 
Indian communities have their own 
lawyers, educators, architects, draftsmen 
and other skilled persons. The Bureau is 
working to help Indian peoples develop 
these needed professional and technical 
skiils. 
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:s one of thirteen schools managed and operated by tribal groups under contracts 
' Affairs, 



Indian 
Participation 



Schools attended by Indian children have 
traditionally been white-directed and 
white-oriented. In the past few years, this 
has begun to change. Indian parents can 
now participate in the direction of the 
education programs provided for their 
children. 

In accordance with President Nixon's 
policy of Indian self-determination, tribal 
groups can operate their own schools with 
funding provided by the BIA under a 
contract arrangement. In the 1972-73 
school year, there were thirteen such schools 
operated by the Indian communities they 
serve and it is expected that in the future 
other BIA schools will be turned over to 
tribal group control. Two of the require- 
ments are a parent referendum indicating 
the community's desire to operate its own 
school and a tribal council resolution 
supporting this option. 



In several other w;..ys, also, Indians are 
exercising an influential voice in the 
direction of education programs for their 
children. 

Since 1969, Indian advisory school boards 
have been established at all the federally- 
operated schools. These boards have only 
an advisory status, but they can be very 
influential in this capacity. Because the 
Secretary of the Interior is ultimately 
responsible for the operation of these 
schools, however, he or his representative 
must have the decision authority on policy 
and operations, including the appointment 
of personnel. Special training programs 
are provided for school board members and 
this, coupled with increased experience in 
school board operations, has greatly 
increased the effectiveness of these boards. 
The experience also lays the groundwork 
for the further step of organizaing a public 
school district or contracting for the 
operation of the school. 

The administration or operation of various 
components of education programs has also 
been contracted out to tribal groups by the 
Bureau. Included are about one-third of the 
summer programs operated in conjunction 
with BIA education programs and about 
one-quarter of the ESEA Title programs. 
Indian groups also handle the administra- 
tion of the (Johnson-O'Malley) public school 
ass.stance funds in the States of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, New Mexico and 
Nebraska; and four groups — the Navajo 



Tribal Council, the All-Pueblo Council, the 
Omaha Tribe, and the Tlinglit-Haida 
Council in Alaska — administer the Bureau's 
higher education assistance program for 
their tribal groups. The total money 
involved in these contracted programs 
amounts to more than $15 million. 

A significant new development of the 
1970's has been the beginning of the first 
Indian-operated community colleges on the 
Navajo, Pine Ridge, and Rosebud 
Reservations. These programs receive 
substantial support from the BIA. 

Indians are also attaining more influence in 
the public school systems. All schools 
receiving Johnson-O'Malley funds from the 
BIA are now required to have Indian educa- 
tion committees involved in the planning, 
development, and monitoring of the pro- 
grams for Indian children in public schools. 
This participation has also led to a greater 
general involvement in the school opera- 
tions. At least 80 public school boards are 
now predominantly Indian. 

Finally, Indian influence in Indian education 
is being furthered by the development of 
professional educators capable of assuming 
leadership roles in the schools. One phase 
of the Bureau*s higher education assistance 
program is now assisting eighty-five stu- 
dents toward post-graduate degrees in 
education administration. Another under- 
graduate program has sixty-nine students 
enrolled in special courses to prepare them 
for work in Indian education programs. 
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Tribal Council, the All-Pueblo Council, the 
Omaha Tribe, and t!ie Tlinglit-Haida 
Council in Alaska — administer the Bureau's 
higher education assistance program for 
their tribal groups. The total money 
involved in these contracted programs 
amounts to more than $15 million. 

A significant new development of the 
1970's has been the beginning of the first 
Indian-operated community colleges on the 
Navajo, Pine Ridge, and Rosebud 
Reservations. These programs receive 
substantial support from the BIA. 

Indians are also attaining more influence in 
the public school systems. All schools 
receiving Johnson-O'Malley funds from the 
BIA are now required to have Indian educa- 
tion committees involved in the planning, 
development, and monitoring of the pro- 
grams for Indian children in public schools. 
This participation has also led to a greater 
general involvement in the school opera- 
tions. At least 80 public school boards are 
now predominantly Indian. 

Finally, Indian influence in Indian education 
is being furthered by the development of 
professional educators capable of assuming 
leadership roles in the schools. One phase 
of the Bureau's higher education assistance 
program is now assisting eighty-five stu- 
dents toward post-graduate degrees in 
education administration. Another under- 
graduate program has sixty-nine students 
enrolled in special courses to prepare them 
for work in Indian education prograrhs. 



Career opportunity programs in the Bureau 
schools are also providing Indian aides the 
chance to obtain college degrees while 
continuing to earn a salary. Most of these 
programs permit aides to become certified 
teachers in four years — a substantial de- 
velopment of their own potential and a 
valuable contribution of more Indian 
teachers in the Federal schools. 
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Og/a/a Community School, Pine Ridge, South Dakota 



Federal 
Schools 



The Federal school system operated by 
the Burcati of Indian Affairs ranges, 
geographically, from the Arctic Circle to 
Southern Florida. Its 199 schools serve 
some 5 1 ,000 children who are either 
Native Alaskans or members of Federally- 
recognized Indian tribes living on or near 
reservations or trust land. 

The BIA schools supplement but do not 
supplant the public school systems. About 
one quarter of the more than 200,000 
Indian students attend Federal schools; 
two-thirds, about I 34,000, go to local 
public schools and approximately 18,000 
are enrolled in mission and other private 
schools. Attendance at public schools is 
encouraged by the Bureau when this seems 
possible and desirable. 
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Special needs, however, require the con- 
tinuation of the BIA schools. Seventy-eight 
Federal boarding schools, elementary and 
secondary, are used to educate (a) chil- 
dren who five in isolated areas with no day 
school close to their homes, (b) children 
whose educational needs cannot be met by 
the schools available to them, and (c) chil- 
dicn who for social or economic reasons 
require care away from their homes even 
though other schools are available to them. 
More than 36,000 children attend these 
boarding schools which have an average 
enrollment of close to 500. 

The 121 day schools are generally much 
smaller; the majority of them have enroll- 
ments of less than TOO and average two or 
three classroom units. Fifty-three of these 
schools are in small Alaskan villages. 

The BIA budget for education programs in 
fiscal year 1973 is more than $200 million. 
This includes funds for the operation and 
construction of Federal schools, for assist- 
ance to public schools serving Indian 
students, for higher education assistance 
and for adult education ; ^ograms. 

The curriculum in the BIA schools and the 
education approaches used meet all the 
program standards required by the states in 
which the schools are located — and go 
beyond these to respond to the special 
needs of the Indian students. 



Many Indian children speak little or no 
English when they first begin school. 
English, then, must be learned as a second 
language while it is also being used as a 
language of instruction for other subjects. 
Bilingual education programs have been 
initiated in some of the Federal schools to 
help ease this burden. 

The Indian students also have two cultures 
to learn about. They need to know and 
appreciate their own heritage while also 
learning about the non-Indian world 
around them. Teachers at Indian schools 
need to be culturally sensitive persons, 
aware of the way a particular culture in- 
fluences values, attitudes and approaches to 
life. They must also be innovative in intro- 
ducing Indian culture factors into the social 
studies and other subjects. 

In addition to these special factors, many 
Indim children -suffer the educational 
disadvantages common to those who live in 
rural isolation and poverty. The out-of- 
*ichool experiences of children are of 
primary importance in the learning process. 
Various compensatory programs are pro- 
vided in the BIA schools to attempt to 
meet the children's needs. These include 
remedial reading laboratories, special 
education classes, special field trips aiid 
other programs. Some of these programs 
are funded under the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (commonly 
called ESEA Title Programs) administered 
by the United States Office of Education, 
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Many Indian children speak little or no 
English when they first begin school. 
English, then, must be learned as a second 
language while it is also being used as a 
language of instruction for other subjects. 
Bilingual education programs have been 
initiated in some of the Federal schools to 
help ease this burden. 

The Indian students also have two cultures 
to learn about. They need to know and 
appreciate their own heritage while also 
learning about the non-Indian world 
around them. Teachers at Indian schools 
need to be culturally sensitive persons^ 
aware of the way a particular culture in- 
fluences values, attitudes and approaches to 
life. They must also be innovative in intro- 
ducing Indian culture factors into the social 
studies and other subjects. 

in addition to these special factors, many 
Indian children suffer the educational 
disadvantages common to those who live in 
rural isolation and poverty. The out-of- 
school experiences of children are of 
primary importance in the learning process. 
Various compensatory programs are pro- 
vided in the BIA schools to attempt to 
meet the childrcfi's needs. These include 
remedial reading laboratories, special 
education classes, special field trips and 
other programs. Some of these programs 
are funded under the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (commonly 
called ESEA Title Programs) administered 
by the United StatesOffice of Education. 



At the Buteau's boarding schools, the care 
of the children, especially the younger 
ones, is a constant concern. Having children 
living away from home to attend school is 
no? I he ideal, but rather a necessity. It 
currently is not feasible to provide an 
adequate high school program in a small 
Alaskan village, for example, which may 
have only 10-15 high school age children. 
The Bureau's dormitory personnel, most of 
them Indian, recogni/e that an institution 
is not a home, but they do their best to 
maintain a home-living atmosphere that is 
warm and pleasant. The students at BIA 
boarding schools, according to a recent 
nutrition study, are among the best-fed 
children in the United States. Parental visits 
to the school or student visits home are 
encouraged when they are possible. 

In the operation of its educational pro- 
grams, the BIA cooperates fully with other 
educational Tind governmental organii^a- 
tions. These include the United States 
Office of Education, Office of Economic 
Opportunity (Headstart), Department of 
Agriculture (School Lunch Program), 
Indian Health Service, State Departments 
of Education, various universities and 
national educational associations. 
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Bilingual 
Education 



Southwestern Alaska's Bilingual 
Program — conceived as a means of 
preserving the Eskimo language and identity 
in the Yupik-speaking area of the State — is 
now in its third year, and an initial evalua- 
tion indicates students in the experimental 
program have made substantial vocabulary 
gains in both Eskimo and English. 

Financed by the Alaska State-Operated 
School System and Federal Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, the program is conducted in 
cooperation with the University of Alaska's 
Center for Northern Educational Research, 
assisted by the Department of Linguistics 
and Foreign Languages and its Eskimo 
Language Workshop. 



Begun as a pilot study in 1970, t!ie pro- 
gram turned upside down the traditional 
teaching method in rural schools which 
requires students to learn solely in English. 
Under the new experimental concept, 
students in the program are being taught 
mainly in the Yupik dialect with short 
periods each day devoted to study of 
English, a foreign language to most of 
them. 

The estimated 18,000 Eskimos who speak 
Yupik live mainly in Southwestern Alaska, 
in the lower Kuskokwim and Yukon river 
region between Bristol Bay and Norton 
Sound. This is nearly twice the number 
living in Arctic Alaska and speaking the 
Inupiat dialect. 

Since Yupik is the predominant language in 
Southwestern Alaska^ this area was deemed 
the best place to implement this particular 
bilingual program. 

"We're doing it there because it can be done 
there — it's not too late," says Miss Irene 
Reed, director of the Eskimo Language 
Workshop. ''Eskimo is the basic language 
and the people there are very proud of it. If 
this program succeeds, Eskimo will remain 
as a language of literature and culture 
throughout the lives of the students.** 

First graders in BIA schools at 
Nunapilchuk, Akiachuk^ and at Napakiak, 



and a kindergarten class in a State-operated 
school at Bethel were involved in the 
original bilingual program, begun in 
September 1970. 

Since it was an experimental program, it 
was necessary to develop some means of 
measuring the students' progress, compare 
it with progress made by students in similar 
grades in village schools being taught 
primarily in English. This task fell to Dr. 
James Orvik of the university's Center for 
Northern Educational Research. 

Through a series of tests in En;jlish and 
Eskimo, administered in September 1970, 
Dr. Orvik gained the base line data with 
which subsequent data would be compared 
to measure linguistic competence. 

A second round of tests was given in May 
1971 . The testing technique employed 
involved the use of pictures in conjunction 
with a prearranged set of Yupik and 
English stimulus words to ellcU responses 
from the students. 

From this initial testing. Dr. Orvik con- 
cluded the students made substantial 
vocabulary gains in Eskimo and English in 
the first year of the bilingual program. 

''The fact that the rate of acquisition of 
English vocabulary is accelerated by the 
bilingual program speaks to a very immedi- 
ate issue relevant to the acceptance of the 
entire program concept,** he wrote in an 
evaluation of the program. 
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and a kindergarten class in a State-operated 
school at Bethel were involved in the 
original bilingual program, begun in 
September 1970. 

Since it was an experimental program, it 
was necessary to develop some means of 
measuring the students' progre.ss, compare 
it with progress made by students in similar 
grades in village schools being taught 
primarily in English. This task fell to Dr. 
James Orvik of the university's Center for 
Northern Educational Research. 

Through a series of tests in English and 
Eskimo, administered in September 1970, 
Dr» Orvik gained the base line data with 
which subsequent data would be compared 
to measure linguistic competence, 

A second round of tests was given in May 
1 971 . The testing technique employed 
involved the use of pictures in conjunction 
with a prearranged set of Yupik and 
English stimulus words to elicit responses 
from the students. 

From this initial testing, Dr. Orvik con- 
cluded the students made substantial 
vocabulary gains in Eskimo and English in 
the first year of the bilingual program. 




Olympian Billy Mills, 1964 gold medal winner in 
the 10,000 meter run, is a member of tlie BIA 
Education Programs staff, with responsibility for 
recreation, physical education and athletic 
programs, A n Oglala Sioux, Mills is a Haskell 
Institute graduate. 



'*The fact that the rate of acquisition of 
English vocabulary is accelerated by the 
bilingual program speaks to a very immedi 
ate issue relevant to the acceptance of the 
entire program concept," he wrote in an 
evaluation of the program. 
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'The reservation most often expressed by 
potential recipients of a bilingual program 
is that the children are going to get behind 
or 'lose ground' in their ability to use 
English and thus will be retarded in their 
capacity for participating in the main- 
s^tream of the dominant culture. That such 
retardation doesn't seem to exist, on the 
contrary, acceleration is more likely the 
case, is probably the most important 
finding ... at this early state of the bi- 
lingual program.'* 

Both parents and students are enthusiastic 
about the program, say Dr. Orvik and Miss 
Reed. 

Teaching only in English "tended to 
divorce kids from the home," says Miss 
Reed. "In many ways it was an alienation 
process. Eventually many kids would be 
unable to speak Eskimo, and they could 
not share their learning with their Eskimo 
speaking parents.*' 

"Parents are becoming more and more 
interested in the schools since the bilingual 
program was started,*' says Dr. Orvik. "The 
cliildre^ ' are coming home singing songs in 
Eskimo and the parents are pleased. They 
want their children to know both 
languages." 

The objective of the bilingual program is to 
help students become literate in Eskimo 
and English. Each year, more and more 
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English will be taught with the emphasis 
gradually shifting from Eskimo. By about 
the fourth year, students would be learning 
mainly in English. 

The bilingual program this year is continu- 

ig in the original four schools and has 
been extended to nine others — State 
schools at Togiak, Twin Hills, Manokotak, 
Kongiganak and North A-leknagik and BIA 
schools at Kasigluk, Tuntutuliak, Kipnuk 
and Quinhagak. 

Once a uniform system of writing in Yupik 
and supplemental teaching materials had 
been developed, the University of Alaska 
began training bilingual Eskimos from 
Southwestern Alaska as teachers. 

These Eskimos are now teaching Yupik in 
their own villages. They use the standard 
writing system which they learned in train- 
ing sessions at the Eskimo Language Work- 
shop. At these sessions they were also 
taught methods of teaching by personnel of 
the Center for Northern Educational 
Research, the BIA and the Alaska State 
Operated School Systeni. 

The English language portion of the bilin- 
gual program is taught by the regular 
Engli'^ih'Speaking classroom teachers 
assigned to the participating BIA and state- 
operated schools. These teachers also 
undergo special training — to learn the 
philosophy behind the bilingual program 
and methods of teaching English as a 
second language. 




Bilingual education programs have also been initiated in ti?e states of Arizona, ,\ie 
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Bilingual education programs have also been initiated in the states of A ri/ona, New Mexico and South Dakota. 
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A i r b o ok mobile 



In a classrootn in Mountain Village, Alaska, 
Francis Joe, Jr browses through large 
orange book, writes a title on a card, and 
gives the card to his Lccchcr, Others in his 
classroom have done the same thing, and 
the teacher, Mr. Lynch, collects these cards 
and sends them off on the mail plane. On 
the next mail plane Francis (oe, Jr. will 
receive the sound filmstrip LITTLE TIM 
AND THE BRAVE SEA CAPTAIN. Using 
the school equipment he can view this in 
private or share it with his classmates. 
Others i.. his class will receive books or 
media whk'^ they have chosen and ordered 
on the same mail plane. 

Something new has been added to the 
educational program in the rural schools of 
the Bethel Agency, Bureau ot Indian 
Affairs, Juneau Area, Alaska. That some- 
thing is the Bethel Regional Library. 

For those not familiar with Alaska, the 
village of Bethel, population 2,41 6, is 
centrally located in an area of about 
100,000 square miles, roughly the size of 
the state of Montana, with a population of 
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1 3,802 of which 1 2,427 are native 
Alaskans. There are no roads in this area so 
al! transportation is by the rivers, dog team, 
snov^mobile or air. Some villages can only 
be reached by float or ski planes and are 
virtually inaccessible during freeze-up in 
the fall and break-up in the spring. 

The Bethel Regional Library, originally 
called the Airbookmobile, offers complete 
library services tailored to meet the specific 
needs of the schools in thirty-four remote 
Alaskan villages. The children in these 
schools need a quantity of high quality 
materials if they are going to compete 
successfully in today's v^orid. Picture books 
are especially imporV..nt since they provide 
a universe of vicarious experiences thus 
supplementing the child's fi^sc-hand local 
experiences. Even older ch'ii^ren v^ill 
readily brov^se picture books and can learn 
m.iny concepts as v^ell as be exposed to 
excellent use of language through them. 
Probably the needs of the children are as 
great if not greater than those of any other 
group of children in regard to the need for 
quality instructional materials. 

For its initial collection, Bethel Regiotiai 
Library has acquired all the titles listed in 
the fifth edition of the ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL LIBRARY COLLECTION, a 
catalog published by Bro-Dart, Inc. This 
list, the large orange book Francis Joe, Jr. 
v^as brov^sing, is one of the best buying 
guides for schooi libraries available today. 
It has been carefully selected by a com- 
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mittee of practicing professional school 
librarians and is designed to meet the needs 
of the school curriculum as v^ell as to 
Piovide a v^idc range of materials on all 
subjects. The list contains over 8,000 books 
and 2,000 media titles. 

Each of the schools in the Agency has a 
catalog and complete index of the materials 
available in the library. Teachers, of course, 
use this reference to request specific titles 
but they can also request the library to 
select support materials for a unit they are 
teaching. A teacher in Kv/igillingok, for 
exati*!ple, received a multt-media package to 
support tiis unit on the weather by merely 
telling the library the unit subject,, grade 
levels and the number of students involved. 

Teachers also teach the children hov^ to use 
the catalog to order materials for them- 
selves — for school projects or simply for 
entertainment. 

Library staff members, v^hen they visit the 
schools, not only visit each classroom for 
storytelling and teaching about the library, 
they also have an evening meeting for 
parents and interested adults. The librarians 
talk with the parents about how important 
it is that they look at and share books with 
their children, including the pre-schooi-age 
ones, to encourage their learning to read. 

Each child is provided with a plastic tote 
bag for carrying books home where they 
can be shared with other members of the 
family. 
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mittee of practicing professional school 
librarians and is designed to meet the needs 
of the school curriculum as well as to 
provide a wide range of materials on all 
subjects. The list contains over 8,000 books 
and 2,000 media titles. 

Each of the schools in the Agency has a 
catalog and complete index of the materials 
available in the library. Teachers, of course, 
use this reference to request specific titles 
but they can also request the library to 
select support materials for a unit they are 
teaching. A teacher in Kwigillingok, for 
example, received a multi-media package to 
support his unit on the weather by merely 
telling the library the unit subject, grade 
levels and the number of students involved. 

Teachers also teach the children how to use 
the catalog to order materials for them- 
selves — for school projects or simply for 
entertainment. 

Library staff members, when they visit the 
schools, not only visit each classroom for 
storytelling and teaching about the library, 
they also have an evening meeting for 
parents and interested adults. The librarians 
talk with the parents about how important 
it is that they look at and share books with 
their children, including the pre-school-age 
ones, to encourage their learning to read. 

Each child is provided with a plastic tote 
bag for carrying books home where they 
can be shared with other members of the 
family. 




Francis Joe, Jr. of Mt. Village eniays his films trip 
from the Bethel Regional Libiory. 

The library staff hopes that Francis Joe, Jr. 
and all the Francis joes in the Bethel 
Agency will come to understand what a 
library and books can mean in their lives, 
that they will get the library habit and will 
know that wherever they may be they can 
turn to a library for information and recrea- 
tion. When this is accomplished, the children 
fn the isolated villages in southwestern Alaska 
will be on their way to a lifetime of learn- 
ing through library use. 
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Louis W. Bal/arcJ, music education specialist for tiie 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and America's foremost 
composer of Indian music, was selected as the 
recipient of the 1972 Indian Achievement Award. 
Through workshops and technical assistance to 
teachers, Ballard is helping to presence the Indian 5 
musical heritage while enriching music education 
programs for Indian students. Ballard is of 
Cherokee-Quapaw descent. His work, Descrl 
Trilogy, was nominated for the 1972 Pulitzer 
Pri/.e in Music. 



The Magic 
of Music 
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A music program is helping Choctaw In- 
L dian students become better readers. 
California Achievement Test grades for the 
students have shown a clear correlation be- 
tween the amount of music instruction 
received and improvement in reading and 
language skills. And this is only one of the 
benefits coming from the program. 

The 3,600 Choctaw Indians, residing in a 
seven county area near Philadelphia, Mis- 
sissippi, speak Choctaw as their preferred 
language and English as a second language. 
Choctaw is lacking in many sounds, many 
letters of the alphabet and many concepts 
or terms commonly used in English. Also^ 
the Choctaw language has many sounds not 
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The Magic 
of Music 



A music program is helping Choctaw In- 
L dian students become better readers. 
California Achievement Test grades for the 
students have shown a clear correlation be- 
tween the amount of music instruction 
received and improvement in reading and 
language skills. And this is only one of the 
benefits coming from the program. 

The 3,600 Choctaw Indians, residing in a 
seven county area near Philadelphia, Mis- 
sissippi, speak Choctaw as their preferred 
language and English as a second language. 
Choctaw is lacking in many sounds, many 
letters of the alphabet and many concepts 
or terms commonly used in Englifh. Also, 
the Choctaw language has many sounds not 



contained in English and these sounds tend 
to carry over into English expression. 

Achieving facility in English is, consequent- 
ly, quite difficult. 

In the program the students learn their own 
Choctaw chants, dances and rhythms which 
are then taped, recorded or otherwise saved 
for posterity. In addition they learn a large 
repertoire of songs in English, participate in 
choral and dance groups, learn to play 
simple melody instruments and, on an 
optional basis, to learn band instruments or 
receive private voice or piano lessons. 

The music program is so integrated with 
the language arts and social studies that the 
music, singing, chants and dancing are 
orchestrated with the literary, historical 
and social events undergoing exploration 
during the school year. 

Staff members have noted that the music 
program has helped students to overcome 
shyness and reticence in social interactions 
and has helped them to see themselves as 
persons of worth, skill and ability. 

Mrs. Minnie Hand, the Agency Music 
Teacher, said this: "I have seen the magic 
of music work for Choctaw children. I have 
seen them free of inhibition as they dance, 
sing and play small melody instruments. I 
have seen them lost in the rnood of music, 
but I hadn't seen them lost in music that 
really reached them down deep until I 
learned the Choctaw music and taught It to 
them." 
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Colleges / Universities 
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One of the most dramatic and significant, 
developments ;n Indian education is 
the tremendous increase in the past few 
years of Indian students attending colleges 
and universities. 

In the 1972-73 scho'^l year, it is expected 
that a record number of nearly 14,000 
Indian students will receive higher educa- 
tion assistance ~ scholarship grants ~ fronn 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Ten years ago 
the number of Indian students seeking 
assistance to enable them to go into college 
studies was less than 1,000. And in just the 
past four years, the Bureau's budget for 
higher education assistance has been mul- 
tiplied almost seven times — from approxi- 
mately $3 million to almost $21 million. 
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To be eligible for BIA scholarship grant 
assistance, z person must possess 
one-fourth or more degree American 
Indian, Eskimo or Aleut blood and be a 
mennber of a tribal group served by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. Financial need 
and scholastic ability are factors of con- 
sideration, as well as having the applicant 
enrolled or accepted for enrollment at an 
accredited college or university. 

The grants provided to the students are 
supplemental to other resources available. , 
There are many other sources of higher 
education assistance for Indian students 
from the Federal and State governments, 
foundations, tribal programs, and the uni- 
versities themselves. The Bureau publishes a 
booklet listing more than 100 such sources. 
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To be eligible for BIA scholarship grant 
assistance, a person must possess 
one-fourth or more degree American 
Indian, Eskimo or Aleut blood and be a 
member of a tribal group served by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. Financial need 
and scholastic ability are factors of con- 
sideration, as well as having the applicant 
enrolled or accepted for enrollment at an 
accredited college or university. 

The grants provided to the students are 
supplemental to other resources available. 
There are many other sources of higher 
education assistance for Indian students 
from the Federal and State governments, 
foundations, tribal programs, and the uni- 
versities themselves. The Bureau publishes a 
booklet listing more than 100 such sources. 



BIA high school counselors and area schol- 
arship representatives provide guidance and 
counseling services to prepare students for 
higher education, including assisting them 
to make application for college admitt^ince 
and obtaining adequate financial support. 

Just a few years back, there was not a 
single Indian lawyer in the states of New 
Mexico and Arizona ~ two states with very 
large Indian populations. Today there are 
mere than 100 Indian students enrolled in 
more than 40 law schools through the 
Bureau's higher education assistance 
program. In almost every professional field 
a comparable development is taking 
place — a development of future leaders for 
Indian communities. 
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The Institute of American Indian Arts in 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, established in 
1962 to foster and promote Indian interest 
in the arts, has gained nationwide recogni- 
tion. Serving Native American youth from 
all areas of the United States, the I nstitute 
offers training in virtually every field of the 
arts — painting, graphics, sculpture, ce- 
ramics, textiles, exhibition arts, photo- 
graphy, as well as drama, music, the dance, 
creative writing, and a limited offering of 
commercial art. 

Superintendent Lloyd H. New noted that, 
in establishing lAIA, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs made special curriculum provisions 
"in an attempt to turn the potential dis- 
advantage of the cultural transition to 
advantage and to stimulate extensions of 
American Indian expressions in the arts. 
The underlying philosophy of the program 
is that unique cultural tradition can be 
honored and can be used creatively as the 
springboard to a meaningful contemporary 
life/^ 

The school offers an accredited high school 
program with emphasis on the arts, and a 
post-secondary vocational arts program as 
preparation for college and technical 
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The Institute of American Indian Arts in 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, established in 
1962 to foster and promote Indian interest 
in the arts, has gained nationwide recogni- 
tion. Serving Native American youth from 
all areas of the United States, the Institute 
offers training in virtually every field of the 
arts — painting, graphics, sculpture, ce- 
ramics, textiles, exhibition arts, photo- 
graphy, as well as drama, music, the dance, 
creative writing, and a limited offering of 
commercial art. 

Superintendent Lloyd H. New noted that, 
in establishing !AIA, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs made special curriculum provisions 
''in an attempt to turn the potential dis- 
advantage of the cultural transition to 
advantage and to stimulate extensions of 
American Indian expressions in the arts. 
The underlying philosophy of the program 
is that unique cultural tradition can be 
honored and can be used creatively as the 
springboard to a meaningful contemporary 
life/^ 

The school offers an accredited high school 
program with emphasis on the arts, and a 
post-secondary vocational arts program as 
preparation for college and technical 



schools and employment in arts-related 
vocations. 1*he age range of the student 
body is from 1 5 to 22. During the 1 972-73 
school year, the school's enrollment con- 
sisted of 1 70 high school students (grades 
1 1 and 1 2) and 1 1 2 post-secondary stu- 
dents studying in five areas — graphic arts, 
museum training, teacher training, applied 
arts, and humanities and ethnic studies. 

The Institute of American Indian Arts is 
praised by such patrons of the arts as actor 
Vincent Price, who gives annual awards in 
creative writing to lAIA students. Several 
student authors have received national 
recognition for their prose works. A fine 
example is Emerson Blackhorse Mitchell, a 
Navajo from New Mexico, whose auto- 
biographical Miracle Hilt was published by 
the University of Oklahoma Press in 1967 
and received wide critical acclaim. 

Prominent alumni of lAIA include Earl 
Eder, Sioux, painter; Carol Frazier, Paiute, 
painter; Pete Jones, Seneca, ceramics; 
Roger Tsabetsaye, Zuni, jeweler; Manfred 
Susunkewa, Hopi, textile designer; Keith 
Conway, Blackfeet, filmmaker. 

These are just a few of the Institute's stu- 
dents who have gone on to successful 
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careers in the arts — not bad for an institu- 
tion that is only 10 years old. 

lAIA's widespread reputation has resulted 
in a stream of foreign visitors each year, 
from Africa, Russia, Central and South 
America, Australia and New Zealand, 
visitors interested in the art style of North 
American Indian students and in the Insti- 
tute's approach to education. 

The Institute has received considerable 
attention in the printed news meriia, in- 
cluding articles and photograpbi in such 
publications as Life, The New Yorker, The 
London Observer, American Education, 
New Mexico Magazine and House Beautiful. 

Its students usually can be counted on to 
carry off many of the honors at such an- 
nual art exJiibits as the Scottsdale Indian 
National in Scottsdale, Arizona, and the 
Philbrook Indian National in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, 

Student work has been exhibited in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland; at the Berlin Festival; in 
Ankara, Turkey; Buenos Aires, Argentina; 
Santiago, Chile; and at the 1 968 Olympics 
in Mexico City. 
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Haskell 
Indian 
Junior 
College 



Haskell Indian junior College, formerly 
Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kan., is 
perhaps the best-known institution in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. A Government- 
operated school since 1884, Haskell has 
proQMced many outstanding graduates, and 
its accomplishments have been proclaimed 
by Indians and non-Indians alike. Wherever 
in the U.S., Indian people are found, there 
are those that know Haskell, which was 
named after a Kansas congressman. 

Sen. Robert F. Kennedy, speaking at the 
school shortly before his death in 1968, 
termed Haskell a school "with a fine record. 
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The enrollment of between 1 1 50 and 
1 200 young men and women come from 
30 states and more than a hundred tribes. 
Tribal affiliations range from Seminoles 
in Florida to Eskimos in Alaska; from 
Senecas in New York to Quechans on the 
Arizona-California border; and from the 
Alabamas and Coushattas in Texas to 
Chippewas in Minnesota. 

Haskell's evolution during its 86 years of 
existence has been continual. From 
1 885-1 890, the school's official name was 
the United States Indian Industiial Training 
School, but it was called Haskell even then. 
From 1890-1970, the school's official 
name was Haskell Institute. Since 1970, it 
has been Haskell Indian junior College. 

When Haskell opened in 1884, the cur- 
riculum centered around the manual labor 
of agriculture in grades 1 -5. By 1 894, Has- 
kell was also training teachers in a Normal 
Department. One year later, a Commercial 
Department was created offering business 
training. 

By 1899, the Agriculture curriculum had 
expanded into a variety of specialized 
areas, such as fruit culture and dairying. A 
Trades Department was added. I n 1 901 , a 
uniform course of study was introduced by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. By 1927, the 
secondary curriculum had been accredited 
by the State of Kansas, and Haskell was 
offering post-high school courses in a 
variety of areas. By 1935, Haskell High 
School graduates were being actively 



recruited to remain and take up a post-high 
vocational study. 

In 1962, the secondary program began to 
be phased out. In 1965, the last high school 
class graduated, and Haskell evolved into a 
post-high vocational-technical school. 

By 1 966, the school was investigating the 
higher education needs of Indian young 
people and the possibility of junior college 
accreditation, and, in 1968, initial steps 
were taken to achieve Kansas State Junior 
College accreditation. Final state accredita- 
tion was formally received in 1970. With 
the addition that year of a two-year general 
education curriculum leading to an Asso- 
ciate of Arts degree, Haskell Institute be- 
came Haskell Indian Junior College. 

To meet the needs of Indian students in an 
ever-changing world, Haskell is developing 
broader and more complete educational 
opportunities. The comprehensive junior 
college program now offered expands the 
Indian student*s study possibilities across a 
wide spectrum of educational choices. The 
student can choose to pursue a trade or 
technical skill, a junior college degree, or a 
combination of both. 

The American Indian Athletic Hall of Fame 
has been established at Haskell. Robert L. 
Bennett, a former Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, is founder of the Hall of Fame, and 
Billy Mills, Olympic Gold Medal winner in 
the 1964 Olympics, worked with the Hall 
of Fame board to make the shrine a reality. 
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recruited to remain and take up a post-high 
vocational study. 

In 1962, the secondary program began to 
be phased out. in 1965, the last high school 
class graduated, and Haskell evolved into a 
post-high vocational-technical school. 

By 1966, the school was investigating the 
higher education rieeds of Indian young 
people and the possibility of junior college 
accreditation, and, in 1968, initial steps 
were taken to achieve Kansas State Junior 
College accreditation. Final state accredita- 
tion was formally received in 1970. With 
the addition that year of a two-year general 
education curriculum leading to an Asso- 
ciate of Arts degree, Haskell Institute be- 
came Haskell Indian Junior College. 

To meet the needs of Indian students in an 
ever-changing world, Haskell is developing 
broader and more complete educational 
opportunities. The comprehensive junior 
college program now offered expands the 
Indian student's study possibilities across a 
wide spectrum of educational choices. The 
student can choose to pursue a trade or 
technical skill, a junior college degree, or a 
combination of both. 

The American Indian Athletic Hall of Fame 
has been established at Haskell. Robert L, 
Bennett, a former Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, is founder of the Hall of Fame, and 
Billy Mills, Olympic Gold Medal winner in 
the 1964 Olympics, worked with the Hall 
of Fame board to make the shrine a reality. 
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Southwestern 
Indian 
Polytechnic 
Institute 




Southwestern Indian Polytechnic In- 
stitute at Albuquerque is a unique 
school in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Built in 1971 on a 164-acre campus in the 
lovely north valley of Albuquerque, this 
institution provides training to those Indian 
students desirous of learning an employable 
skill. Some 70 different tribes are represent- 
ed in the student body of more than 500. 
When the physical plant is completed, it 
will accommodate twice that number. 

SIPI is a post-secondary school, for stu- 
dents between the ages of 16-26, but a high 
school equivalency (GED) program is 
offered to students who have not graduated 
from high school, and college accreditation 
for some courses is possible. 
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Southwestern Indian Polytechnic In- 
stitute at Albuquerque is a unique 
school in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Built in 1971 on a 164-acre campus in the 
lovely north valley of Albuquerque, this 
institution provides training to thos^i Indian 
students desirous of learning an employable 
skill. Some 70 different tribes are represent- 
ed in the student body of more than 500. 
When the physical plant is completed, it 
will accommodate twice that number. 

SIPl is a post-secondary school, for stu- 
dents between the ages of 1 6-26, but a high 
school equivalency (GED] program is 
offered to students who have not graduated 
from high school, and college accreditation 
for some courses is possible. 



John L. Peterson, the superintendent, said: 
"Our basic philosophy is to prepare each 
individual to enter the world of work with 
all of the technical and communications 
skills necessary not only to earn a living, 
but to obtain job satisfaction and promo- 
tions. In order to achieve this realistic goal, 
StPI has surveyed the job market, found 
those occupational areas in which the 
demands for labor significantly exceed the 
supply, and has geared its occupational 
curriculum to meet those demands." 

Programs offered include electronics, op- 
tical technology, offset lithography, tele- 
communications, drafting, engineering 
aid^s, commercial food preparation, busi- 
ness education, dental assistants and dental 
tectinicians. When the plant is fully com- 
pleted, additional programs will be offered 
in auto body and fender, automotive 
mechanics, aircraft power plant and air 
frame, welding, machine shop, heavy equip- 
ment repair, appliance repair, and the 
building and construction trades. 

Dr. Otto A. StangI, director of research and 
planning, said the career education pro- 
grams offered at SIPl conform to a national 
trend toward vocational education in a 
society in which it is often easier to obtain 
the services of a doctor or a lawyer or some 
other professional person than it is to find 
a plumber, an electrician or carpenter. 

'The American people," he said, *'are 
coming to appreciate the skills of the 
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tradesman, and the financial rewards are 
frequently better than that of some profes- 
sional persons. There is a definite change in 
national attitude." 

SI PI provides a two-year program, but the 
'^educational ladder" concept is used, i.e., 
the individual sets his own educational 
goals as to how far on the ladder he wishes 
to climb. The individual student also sets 
hir own pace, moving up the ladder toward 
his goal at his best speed. 
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In addition to occupational training, stu- 
dents receive supportive educational pro- 
grams that provide skill development in 
communicatioi^s and job adjustment. Stu- 
dents also receive academic courses, such as 
mathematics and English, but, as Dr. StangI 
put it, ''our prime objective is vocational 
education, and our students learn by 
doing." Unlike many young persons of 
comparable age, the young men and 
women at SIP! know what they want to do 
and have set their courses. 
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In addition to occupational training, stu- 
dents receive supportive educational pro- 
grams that provide skill development in 
communications and iob adjustment. Stu- 
dents also receive academic courses, such as 
mathematics and English, but, as Dr. StangI 
put it, "our prime objective is vocational 
education, and our students learn by 
doing.'* Unlike many young persons of 
comparable age, the young men and 
women at SIPI know what they want to do 
and have set their courses. 



Living and working conditions at the 
school have been made as pleasant as possi- 
ble. Dormitories have wall-to-wall carpet- 
ing, television, family rooms, recreation 
and arts and crafts areas. Private kitchens 
are in each dorm for the families of stu- 
dents to use, if they desire, when visiting 
the school. 
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total social studies program, which uses 
JL^L Navajo culture as a springboard for 
learning about other cultures, has been 
provided for Navajo students. The program 
was implemented reservation-wide during 
the "1972-73 school year after being piloted 
in select schools during the previous two 
years. 

The social studies curriculum, which was 
developed by Bureau teachers in the Navajo 
Area in cooperation with Navajo tradition- 
alists and professors from two univer- 
sities — the University of New Mexico and 
the University of Washington — replaces 
materials that were considered inadequate 
or irrelevant for Navajo students. 
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Dan Daniels, a teacher at Chinle Boarding 
School, considered the previous materials 
so deficient he discarded them and devised 
some social studies units of his own. 
Robert Henion of Tohatchi Boarding 
School did the same thing. Daniels and 
Henion, and other social studies teachers 
across the reservation who were dissatisfied 
with the previous materials, thus were ready 
with input when a move began during the 
1966-67 school year to develop curricula 
based on the specific needs of Navajo 
children. 

Dr, Leroy Condie of the University of New 
Mexico, a former, longtime educator on the 
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Navajo reservation, developed a series of 
culturally-based units, A contract was 
negotiated with the University of Washing- 
ton to develop social studies curricula 
guidelines for Beginners through Eighth 
grade. 

Writers at the University of Washington, 
under the direction of Dr, Theodore 
Kaltsounis, were provided with the social 
studies needs of Navajo children, as identi- 
fied by such ^'grassroots*' authorities as the 
Navajo Tribal Educatio.^i Committee, 
school board members, parents and Navajo 
teachers, incliiding Mrs. )anet Hermes, a 
veteran teacher at Chinle Boarding School. 
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Navajo reservation, developed a series of 
culturally-based units. A contract was 
negotiated with the University of Washing- 
ton to develop social studies curricula 
guidelines for Beginners through Eighth 
grade. 

Writers at the University of Washington, 
under the direction of Dr. Theodore 
Kaltsounis, were provided with the social 
studies needs of Navajo children, as identi- 
fied by such '^grassroots*' authorities as the 
Navajo Tribal Education Committee, 
school board members, parents and Navajo 
teachers, including Mrs. Janet Hermes, a 
veteran teacher at Chinle Boarding School. 



Julia Moore Mose (left) teaches at the school 
she attended as a child — the Crystal 
Boarding School on the Navajo Reservation. 
Mrs. Mose, the mother of two daughters, is a 
graduate of New Mexico Western University 
and has her Master's degree in Social Studies 
from the University of Washington. 



The writers made frequent visits to the 
reservation for consultation and evaluation. 
Writing and reproducing of the guidelines 
was completed in 1970, and the guidelines 
were piloted on a limited basis for two 
years by teachers who had received special 
training in their use. 

The Navajo social studies curriculum, in 
contrast to the previous materials, shows 
the many contributions the American 
Indian has made to this country, his rela- 
tionship to other cultures and gives the 
Navajo student an insight into his rightful 
place in American history. 
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A young man who was born and raised at 
L Hotevilla, on the Hopi reservation, 
is back as principal of the local school. He 
is Vernon Maseyesva, 31, who began his 
education within a stone's throw of the 
present school, finished high school in 
Phoenix, then went on to acquire a degree 
from Arizona State University and a mas- 
ter's degree in community education from 
Central Michigan University. He knows 
nearly all of the 800 residents of Hotevilla 



and tlie neighboring village of Bacavi, from 
which Hotevilla Day School draws its en- 
rollment of about a hundred pupils. 

He sees in his students problems that he 
encountered 25 years ago, and he is dis- 
tressed by the fact that lack of education 
has contributed to the high unemployment 
rate at Hotevilla and Bacavi and elsewhere 
on the Hopi reservation. 

He has a double-barreled goal: To improve 
the education program at his school so that 
Hopi students will be better prepared for 
further education, and to provide an adult 
education program for those that have 
completed their schooling. 'This school sits 
idle for much of the year,** he said. "I 
would like to provide a year-round educa- 
tion program for students and for members 
of the community.** 

He has started a fine arts program for chil- 
dren and adults in a drafty, old building 
that was abandoned when the present 
school was constructed three years ago. 
Here, students and adults come in the 
afternoons and evenings to weave and to 
become involved in the ceramic process, 
thus helping to preserve Hopi culture and 
providing income, 

Maseyesva would like to see his people 
trained to operate small businesses. He is 
seeking a grant to start a course in auto- 
mobile mechanics, and has the instructor 
for such a program. One of his staff mem- 
bers, Herman Masaquaptewa, has com- 



pleted a course at the General Motors 
Training Institute. 

"I'm trying to break down the invisible 
barrier that has been built up between the 
school and the people/' he declared. 

Helping him do this is Riley Balenquah, 28, 
of Bacavi, who is community development 
and training director and conducts a recrea- 
tion program for students. 
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pleted a course at the General Motors 
Training Institute. 

"I'm trying to break down the invisible 
barrier that has been built up between the 
school and the people," he declared. 

Helping him do this is Riley Balenquah, 28, 
of Bacavi, who is community development 
and training director and conducts a recrea- 
tion program for students. 



Hotevilia's Advisory Committee of seven 
members was the first such body to be 
formed on the reservation, where there are 
four other Bureau day schools and a com- 
bination boarding school-public school at 
Keams Canyon, the agency headquarters. 

The Advisory Committee has an active 
voice in school affairs and had a voice 
in selection of the school's 13 employees. 
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Children 




An early childhood education progrann, 
jlPl operated by the Devils Lake Sioux 
tribal education committee at the Fort Tot- 
ten Agency in North Dakota, is functioning 
well. More than 100 three and four year 
olds are enrolled in programs at two centers 
on the reservation. 
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An early childhood education program, 
^/jL operated by the Devils Lake Sioux 
tribal education committee at the Fort Tot- 
ten Agency in North Dakota, is functioning 
well. More than 100 three and four year 
olds are enrolled in programs at two centers 
on the reservation* 



Staff members reviewing the lesson and 
daily evaluation plans since the beginning 
of school, find both group and individual 
progress. When the children first came to 
school, lessons were centered around activi- 
ties to make the children feel comfortable 
and glad they were at school. Soon the 
activities were units such as ''Who Am I?'* 
and "I'm Glad Tm Me'' (self-concept,) As 
the children gained confidence and secur- 
ity^ they progressed to participating in 
flannel board stories and manipulative 
activities. By mid-September most of them 
could correctly dress flannel figures and 
put together "people puzzles,*' By the end 
of September they could identify parts of 
the body, face, and articles of clothing. 

Clothing served as a transition to lessons on 
color, shape^ size, and position concepts. 
All four-year-olds can now match red, 
yellow, blue and green. Most can match 
orange and brown. Most three-year-olds can 
now match colors. One four-year-old can 
now identify ten colors. 

Another example of individual progress 
occurred at each center. In each location 
there was a child who would not speak, and 
who was relvxtant to participate in activi- 
ties. Now, both children are responding 
verbally to the adults and are usually will- 
ing to work with their groups. One of them 
has begun to sing, and the other will no v 
offer an initial greeting. 
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All children have progressed from simple 
manipulation of crayons (scribbling) to 
attempts to stay within lines or draw 
something meaningful to them. 

At each center a small group of four-year- 
olds has grown reliable enough to do an 
independent (no adult at the table) activi- 
ty. Sometimes these activities are "free 
choice*' and sometimes the materials are 
teacher chosen, but the child is given the 
freedom to express himself within the 
teacher chosen framework. As an evalua- 
tion of her own judgments about pupil 
progress, a teacher asked a group to draw 
''How You Feel Today." From this activi- 
ty, she got an idea of the child's attitude 
toward himself, his manipulative develop- 
ment (crayon control), his willingness to 
cooperate and complete his task, his will- 
ingness to tell about his picture, and his 
reading readiness (the completeness of the 
picture). The pictures were much more 
detailed about the face than those drawn at 
the beginning of the year, but none of 
these children drew a complete person with 
head, body, arms, and legs. It was interest- 
ing to note that the quiet child drew her 
picture in yellow, and the changeable child 
used both orange and purple, drew in a 
smile, and then added a large purple tear. 

One group of children, for whom singing 
seemed a new experience in the fall, now 
has a repertoire of seventeen songs, some of 
which are for fun and some of which also 
. teach a little lesson. 



Judged from evaluation of both parents 
and staff, the students are much more 
willing to talk. Most understand and can 
identify several position concepts, but a 
few still do not verbalize "beside." 

Most students recognized their printed 
name and can match the letters to their 
names. One group noticed that three of 
them had names beginning with ''B," This 
sparked a discussion of the sound '*B" 
makes, and because they were interested in 
sounds, and had previously done work in 
sound discrimination at a basic level, they 
have begun work with the sounds given to 
letter symbols. It is hoped that these chil- 
dren will read simple words by spring. 

Staff members can see from the daily les- 
son plans and evaluations, and from the 
individual profile assessments of each child 
that both intellectual and social growth has 
taken place. 

Mothers who work in the centers have been 
asked to fill out evaluation sheets on the 
program and the progress they note be- 
tween their work schedules. Since this type 
of evaluation has only begun, there is only 
a sampling of opinion, but all parents in 
this sample feel their own child shows 
progress, that the program is good prepara- 
tion for later school experiences, and that 
community attitude toward the program is 
very good. 
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judged from evaluation of both parents 
and staff, the students are much more 
willing to talk. Most understand and can 
identify several position concepts, but a 
few still do not verbalize **beside.'* 

Most students recognized their printed 
name and can match the letters to their 
names. One group noticed that three of 
them had names beginning with '*B." This 
sparked a discussion of the :,^jnd "B" 
makes, and because they were interested in 
sounds, and had previously done work in 
sound discrimination at a basic level, they 
have begun work with the sounds given to 
letter symbols. It is hoped that these chil- 
dren will read simple words by spring. 

Staff members can see from the daily les- 
son plans and evaluations, and from the 
individual profile assessments of each child 
that boi;^ intellectual and social growth has 
taken place. 

Mothers who work in the centers have been 
asked to fill out evaluation sheets on the 
program and the progress they note be- 
tween their work schedules. Since this type 
of evaluation has only begun, there is only 
a sampling of opinion, but ail parents in 
this sample feel their own child shows 
progress, that the program is good prepara- 
tion for later school experiences, and that 
community attitude toward the program is 
very good. 
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In May of 1972, some 320 Navajo school 
board members received diplomas (Certi- 
ficates of Training) for completing three 
years of training in the duties and respon- 
sibilities of being school board members. 
Many of the school board members spoke 
little or no English, but they had gained 
insight into the operation of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs' schools on the Navajo 
reservation. 

♦ ■ 

The three-year training program was con- 
ducted by Dr. Irving W. Stout and Wayne 
T. Pratt of Arizona State University. Dr. 
Stout and Pratt developed a booklet, "A 
Manual For Navajo Community School 



Board Members, v^hich v/as particularly 
suited to the needs of Navajo people. 

At the end of the training program, a slide 
film v^as developed for use in future train- 
ing. The slide presentation is narrated in 
Navajo by Bob j. King, chief of the Branch 
of Educational Liaison in the Navajo Area. 

Prom the training program a text, Navajo 
Community School Boards Speak Out^ was 
developed, which portrays a wide range of 
Navajo thought on many educational 
matters. Accompanying the text isa5^//7?- 
mary Report of Training Activities, by Dr. 
Stout and Pratt. 

The Navajo people have become increas- 
ingly involved in the education of their 
children through Navajo school boards. 
Though these boards have only limited 
authority and are advisory in nature, 
members are well aware of the power 
they do have, and the fact that school 
boards provide the vehicle for increased 
community participation in school matters. 

In the Navajo Nation, there are 59 boards 
serving 66 schools. A few serve more than 
one school. Local boards range in numbe. 
from 3-to-7 members and usually meet 
once a month at the schcol with the princi- 
pal. The agency board is comprised of one 
member from each of the local boards, and 
two members from each agency serve on a 
10-member Interagency School Board, 
which oversees off-reservation boarding 
schools attended by Navajo students. 
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Board Members," which was particularly 
suited to the needs of Navajo people. 

At the end of the training program, a slide 
film was developed for use in future train- 
ing. The slide presentation is narrated in 
Navajo by Bob J. King, chief of the Branch 
of Educational Liaison in the Navajo Area. 

From the training program a text, Navajo 
Community School Boards Speak Out, was 
developed, which portrays a wide range of 
Navajo thought on many educational 
matters. Accompanying the text \sdi Sum- 
mary Report of Training Activities^ by Dr. 
Stout and Pratt. 

The Navajo people have become increas- 
ingly involved in the education of their 
children through Navajo school boards. 
Though these boards have only limited 
authority and die advisory in nature, 
members are well av^are of the power 
they do have, and the fact that school 
boards provide the vehicle for increased 
community participation in school matters. 

In the Navajo Nation, there are 59 boards 
serving 56 schools. A few serve more than 
one school. Local boards range in number 
from 3-to-7 members and usually meet 
once a nionth at the school with the princi- 
pal. The agency board is comprised of one 
member from each of the local boards, and 
two members from each agency serve on a 
10-member Interagency School Board, 
which oversees off-reservation boarding 
schools attended by Navajo students. 



School board members arc elected by the 
various chapters, on a yearly basis. Mem- 
bers receive nominal compensation to cover 
the expense of attending meetings. 

School board training sessions are held 
once a month at agency headquarters — 
Crownpoint, Shiprock, Tuba City, Chinte 
and Fort Defiance. 

School boards are not a new idea in the 
BIA, as a few schools have had community 
boards dating back to the 1930s. But it was 
only in recent years th^t a concerted effort 
was made to form boards at all of the BIA 
schools. 

On the Navajo reservation, the effort start- 
ed in 1967, following formulation of 
Navajo Area education goals, one of which 
was, 'To seek maximum, feasible involve- 
ment of parents and tribal leaders in the 
education program." 

Two years later, on August 8, 1969, the 
Navajo Tribal Council, by resolution, estab- 
lished the Navajo Community School 
Board Act, an action far-sighted in its 
vision and significant in its potential. It 
provided the legal basis for the organization 
and operation of local school boards, 
agency school boards, and an Interagency 
board, to the end that Navajo community 
schools could become truly community 
schools representing the wishes and meet- 
ing the needs of the community. 
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Teaching English as a second language is 
a difficult art. More than 220 BIA 
education staff members from the Navajo 
reservation acknowledged this fact when 
they showed up at Northern Arizona Uni- 
versity this summer for an intensive five- 
week learning program stressing transforma- 
tional grammar, and contrastive analysis of 
Navajo and English. 

A 1970 evaluation had shown weaknesses 
in the Area's efforts to cope with the prob- 
lems of teaching English to the Navajo 
speaking children, ESL classes were des- 
cribed as dull, mechanical, unimaginative 
and in many instances pitched below the 
pupils' capacities as demonstrated by per- 
formance in other subject areas. Teachers 
acknowledged their own lack of confidence 
in what they were doing in ESL classes and 
most training assistance available to them 
was in the nature of very short term sem- 
inars and workshops. There was also con- 
siderable resistance to the sole use of re- 
quired authorized texts (American English 
Series) to be used 50 minutes a day. In 
addition, ESL rarely seemed to be viewed 
?.% an integral part of the curriculum, serv- 
ing the linguistic needs of other subject 
areas. 

Better and longer-term teacher education 
was clearly needed and something had to 



be done to get away from the imposition of 
one set of materials and one uniform time 
period for the daily ESL instruction. 

The summer program at Northern Arizona 
was one step to improve the situation. The 
program was set up and supervised by Mrs. 
Faralie Spell, education specialist for the 
Navajo Area. 

In the summer of 1971 a similar workshop 
was held at Northern Arizona for Area 
language arts specialists and teachers who 
haid demonstrated potential for teaching 
second languages. This workshop provided 
participants with some knowledge and 
experience in materials writing. 

An outgrowth of this workshop was the 
Navajo Area Language Arts Project 
(NALAP). The main objective of the 
project is to develop a sequence of the 
grammatical structures of the English lan- 
guage based upon the particular language 
needs of Navajo children m the setting in 
which they are using the language. These 
materials supplement the Navajo Area 
Language Arts Curriculum Guidelines 
which provide activities for meeting uni- 
versal language needs of children. 

The NALAP matei-ials are being developed 
so that imposition of any one set of materi- 
als is eliminated. 

Dev-;;lopment of another set of materials 
designed specifically for Navajo children is 
being carried out by Consultant's in Total 



Education (CITE) under the direction of 
Dr. Robert Wilson at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. These materials 
represent the best of present scholarship in 
the relevant fields of linguistics, child psy- 
chology, sociology and education. They 
very much reflect a concern for how what 
is taught can best be learned. Emphasis is 
on learning how to learn. 

Rather than attempting to bend existing 
materials to suit its own purposes, CITE 
has developed and refined a total program 
of its own for beginners and a total lan- 
guage arts program for first grade. The 
second grade program is being implemented 
in the 1972-73 school year. 

Participants in the 72 Northern Arizona 
program had the opportunity to learn more 
about these two sets of materials and to 
work together in sub-groups for planning 
program applications in their classrooms 
this year. 

The five-week program helped these 
teachers, principals and other education 
staff members to become more knowledge- 
able of English, develop some understand- 
ing of how the language functions, become 
more aware of the problems second lan- 
guage learners encounter, become more 
sensitive to the specific problems of Navajo 
children and youth in learning English and 
learn, to some degree at least, how to apply 
this knowledge and understanding in their 
classrooms. 
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Education (CITE) under the direction of 
Dr. Robert Wilson at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. These materials 
represent the best of present scholarship in 
the relevant fields of linguistics, child psy- 
chology, sociology and education. They 
very much reflect a concern for how what 
IS taught can best be learned. Emphasis is 
on learning how to learn. 

Rather than attempting to bend existing 
materials to suit its own purposes, CITE 
has developed and refined a total program 
of its own for beginners and a total lan- 
guage arts program for first grade. The 
second grade program is being implemented 
in the 1972-73 school year. 

Participants in the '72 Northern Arizona 
program had the opportunity to learn more 
about these two sets of materials and to 
work together in sub-groups for planning 
program applications in their classrooms 
this year. 

The five-week program helped these 
teachers, principals and other education 
staff members to become more knowledge- 
able of English, develop some understand- 
ing of how the language functions, become 
more aware of the problems second lan- 
guage learners encounter, become more 
sensitive to the specific problems of Navajo 
children and youth in learning English and 
learn^ to some degree at least, how to apply 
this knowledge and understanding in their 
classrooms. 
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No part of the Bureau's operations V\ds 
received greater attention than board- 
ing schools. ivlc*^t Americans find unpalatable 
the fact that students, particularly young 
students, have to be separated from their 
parents. 

The Bureau recognizes that boarding 
schools are not the ideal educational situa- 
tion, but they ar^^ necessary because of the 
conditions found on Indian reservations — 
isolated areas with poor roads, low eco- 
nomic status and, in some cases, 
unsatisfactory home environment. Until 
these conditions have been improved, 
boarding schools are likely to remain a fact 
of life. 

Boarding schools are least desirable for 
younger children, and the Bureau has de- 
voted much of its efforts loward easing 
dormitory life for them. 

At Toyei Boarding School, on the Navajo 
Reservation, a Model Dorm project has 
been going on for three years. This is a 
cooperative venture of the Bl A and the 
U.S. Public Health Service, with the aim of 
determining what effect more individual- 
ized care and attention would have on 
these beginners and first-graders, children 
six, seven and eight years old. 

During the 1972-73 school year, about 187 
beginners and first-graders, out of a total 
school enrollment of some 690, were in- 
volved in the Model Dorm program. 
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The instructional aide-per-pupil ratio in the 
Model Dorm has been about 1-15 com- 
pared with about 1-60 in the average BIA 
dorm. 

Psychologists from the U.S. Public Health 
Service have served as partners, consultants 
anc advisors in the endeavor. 

A Community Resource Aide, who is 
Navajo, has served as a liaison between the 
school and the community. 

Mothers have been brought into the dorm- 
itory at night to teach the girls how to card 
wool, to spin and to weave. And fathers 
have come into the dorm to teach art to 
the boys. 

The endeavor has shown, not surprisingly, 
that the children in this dorm are happier 
and feel more secure than children in com- 
parable dormitory situations. 

And, according to those involved, it has 
aJso shown that these children are making 
more progress in the classroom than those 
in a comparable situation. 

*'We realize we can't bring the home into 
the dormitory, but we've brought part of it 
in," said Gail Powers, the supervisor of the 
Model Dorm. 

The only problem is, the Bureau simply 
does not have enough money to staff all of 
its dormitories as it has the Model Dorm. 

With the regular staffing, the few instruc- 
tional aides in a dormitory have their hands 
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full in caring for any sick children, making 
sure that all are accounted for, seeing that 
the children are bathed, and ironing, wash- 
ing and mending clothing. 

In recent years, the Burea^u has adopted a 
much more flexible guidance (dormitory) 
program. Where each dorm on a campus 
pre^ iously was virtually autonomous, total 
campus interaction is now sought. There is 
much more social contact than previously. 

Secondary boarding schools in the Bureau 
have Honor Dorms for those students who 
have demonstrated that they are mature 
enough to be allowed maximum freedom 
of movement both on-and-off campus and 
minimum supervision. 

The residents of these Honor Dorms take 
pride in their living situation and police 
their own members. If a student abuses his 
privileges, disciplinary action is taken by 
his peers. 

Older students in the boarding schools have 
to do much of the housekeeping work 
themselves, such as washing and ironing 
their own clothes. Junior high students do 
their own washing, but instructional aides 
do the ironing. For young children, of 
course, all of this has to be done by instruc- 
tional aides. 

All of the large boarding schools on the 
Navajo Reservation, where a large number 
of the BIA's boarding schools are located, 
have student activities directors, who pro- 



duce programs that keep students occupied 
during out-of-school hours and reduce 
incidences of misbehavior and vandalism. 

Indian Clubs have been formed in the 
schools. Schools have student canteens, 
where students congregate to eat ham- 
burgers, drink pop and listen to the latest 
records on the juke box. Schools have 
weekly movies, television, reading rooms 
and recreation areas. 

At Shonto Boarding School, the student 
canteen is a busy place all week long but 
especially so on Wednesday afternoons. 
That's when Navajo Tacos, a delicacy 
unique to the reservation, are served. The 
Navajo Taco is a combination of fry bread, 
beans, chili and cheese. Staff members 
donate their time to help the students as 
cooks, busboys and waiters. Proceeds from 
the canteen go tov/ard financing student 
activities, such as \r\ps by the football team 
and the band. 

Parents are encouraged to take their chil- 
dren home on weekends, and statistics have 
shown that, on the average, about a third 
of the students go home each weekend. 
When the weather is good, more than half 
go home each weekend. 

Some boarding schools are taking some of 
their students on a day basis. Notable 
examples are Lukachukai and Pinon board- 
ing schools. They are in areas in which 
paved roads have been built, enabling the 
schools to convert to boarding-day schools. 



But, for many students, boarding school, 
with the exception of regular school holi- 
days, is a nine-month proposition. 

It is for these students that the Bureau 
strives continuously to make their home- 
away-from-home as pleasant as possible. 
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But, for many students, boarding school, 
with the exception of regular school holi- 
days, is a nine-month proposition. 

It is for these students that the Bureau 
strives continuously to make their home- 
away-from-home as pleasant as possible. 
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Students at the Acomita Day School on the 
Acoma reservation, 60 miles west of Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico, work on individu- 
al assignments and at their own rate of 
speed. One might be working on math, 
while another works on science, or lan- 
guage arts. Individual instruction allows a 
teacher to attack a student's weakness — to 
give extra time and attention to areas in 
which a student needs improvement. 

Individually Guided Education (IGE) gives 
the slow-learner more time to learn. It 
provides similar flexibility for the fast- 
learner. There's no stigma attached to being 
a slow-learner, or being weak in a particular 
subject. The goal is to help each student to 
develop his own potential. 

The traditional classroom scene is not in 
evidence at Acomita Day School and at 
two other schools in the Albuquerque 
Area — Jernez and Zia. They are the first 
schools in the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
participate in IGE. 

Students have a great deal of personal 
freedom, including movement within three 
or four different classrooms, as they go 
through their daily learning programs. 

Lest this sound like Huckleberry Finn*s 
idea of school, there is one catch. The 
student has to produce. He has, in effect, 
made a contract with the teacher, to do a 
certain amount of work, in a certain 
subject, within a stipulated period of time. 
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He drew his assignment from a ^'contract 
board,*' a chart almost as big as a black- 
board. Individual cards placed under the 
student's name give the nature of the is- 
signment, the references for doing the 
assignment and the time allotted. Thnre are 
different colored cards for each day of the 
week. The first thing the student does in 
the morning is go to the contract board and 
see what assignments he has. 

According to the teachers at Acomita, IGE 
requires more work on the part of the 
teacher but is worth it. They say that IGE 
permits them to evaluate a student's capa- 
bilities much better than in the traditional 
classroom situation. More important, they 
believe that IGE is enhancing the education 
of their students. 

IGE is the big tent under which participat- 
ing schools operate. It does not specify 
what type of curriculum, materials or - 
techniques should be used, but rather 
serves as a vehicle for facilitating the in- 
dividualization of instruction. 

The school is ungraded, with progress 
reports prepared and shared with parents at 
periodic intervals in a parent-teacher con- 
ference setting. IGE units include a number 
of students (50 to 1 25) and teachers (2 to 
5) and cut across at least two, and prefer- 
ably three, age groups. 

This approach to education is the result of 
research done by the Wisconsin Research 
and Development Center for Cognitive 
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He drew his assignnnent from a "contract 
board," a chart alnnost as big as a black- 
board. Individual cards placed under the 
student's name give the nature of the as- 
signment, the references for doing the 
assignment and the time allotted. There are 
different colored cards for each day of the 
week. The first thing the student does in 
the morning is go to the contract board and 
see what assignments he has. 

According to the teachers at Acomtta, IGE 
requires more work on the part of the 
teacher but is worth it. They say that IGE 
permits them to evaluate a student's capa- 
bilities much better than in the traditional 
classroom situation- More important, they 
believe that IGE is enhancing the education 
of their students. 

IGE is the big tent under which participat- 
ing schools operate. It does not specify 
what type of curriculum, materials or 
techniques should be used, but rather 
serves as a vehicle for facilitating the in- 
dividualization of instruction. 

The school is ungraded, with progress 
reports prepared and shared with parents at 
periodic intervals in a parent-teacher con- 
ference setting. IGE units include a number 
of students (50 to 1 25) and teachers (2 to 
5) and cut across at least two, and prefer- 
ably three, age groups. 

This approach to education is the result of 
research done by the Wisconsin Research 
and Development Center for Cognitive 



Learning, and other educational agencies. 
The Institute for the Development of Edu- 
cational Activities, established by the 
Charles F. Kettering Foundation in 1965, 
has been largely responsible for the 
national expansion of the program. 




Mrs. Laura Garcia, with three of her students at 
the Acomita Day School, was born on the Acoma 
Reservation. She is a graduate of New Mexico 
Wes tern University. 
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'Today I am going to draw," announced a 
boy as he rushed into the classroom and 
went straightway to the art center. 'M must 
build a mail box for our letters," replied 
another. A third said he was going to work 
in the grocery store. 

And so they came, eager and ready for fun 
and learning at a new kind of school. The 
Concho Indian School, located near El 
Reno, is among the first schools in Okla- 
homa to experiment with the "open class- 
room" concept. 

The class is non-graded, of course. Instruc- 
tion serves the five year old as well as the 
eight year old and all those in between 
because teachers tailor-make the learning 
activities to fit the needs and/or interests of 
each child. The spectrum of learning exper- 
iences, beginning with readiness activities, 
include exploration and discovery, prob- 
lem-solving, the inquiry process, self-direc- 
tion, and responsibility. A general atmos- 
phere of excitement permeates this spa- 
cious, gaily colored room built purposely to 
implement the open classroom concept. 

The major difference between an open 
classroom and the traditional type is the 
philosophy supporting the planning and 
implementation. Freedom to explore and 
discover as a means of concept develop- 
ment is reflective in the term ''open." In an 
open classroom there is freedom to move 
about the room without the teacher's 
permission, opportunities to work with a 

O 
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buddy, and even sit on the floor to com- 
plete the task at hand, if it's more com- 
fortable. 

Not only is there freedom to choose an 
activity, but freedom to arrive at the finish 
line according to one's own speed. Perhaps 
an even more distinctive characteristic is 
the flexibility within the curruculum. What 
to learn, when to learn, and how to iearn is 
a cooperative decision of the student and 
teacher. No bells ring, no "line-ups" are 
required, students have no desks and no 
assigned space. They live and learn in an 
informal, "family-type" climate, working 
at tables or relaxing on the floor depending 
on the nature of the activity. 

A day in an open classroom seems to be 
just the prescription for intellectual chal- 
lenge and social interaction. Interest 
centers with their .Simulating suggestions 
line the walls, fill vhe corners, and even 
spread out in the center of the room witn 
the use of stand-up charts. A child has time 
to explore and make discoveries about 
himself. 

Many children find the two rocking chairs 
in the library center inviting. The library 
center is a relaxing place where children 
may select from a wide variety of reading 
materials. There are picture books, story 
books, magazines, adult's and children's 
newspapers, books by classic authors, paper 
back books, basal reader materials, ref- 
erence books, and a film strip viewer for 
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buddy, and even sit on the floor to com- 
plete Ui? task at hand, if it's more com- 
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informal, ''family-type" climate, working 
at tables or relaxing on the floor depending 
on the natuie of the activity. 

A day in an open classroom seems to be 
just the prescription for intellectual chal- 
lenge and social interaction. Interest 
centers with their stimulating suggestions 
line the walls, fill the corners, and even 
spread out in the center of the room with 
the use of stand-up charts. A child has time 
to explore and make discoveries about 
himself. 

Many children find the two rocking chairs 
in the library center inviting. The library 
center is a relaxing place where children 
may select from a wide variety of reading 
materials. There are picture books, story 
books, magazines, adult's and children's 
newspapers, books by classic authors, paper 
back books, basal reader materials, ref- 
erence books, and a film strip viewer for 



individuals or small groups to use. The area 
is large enough for children to sit around 
the teacher during story sharing periods. 
Study carrels are only a few feet away, but 
when one has a beautiful, soft rug, who 
needs a carrell? 

Next to the library is the listening center 
with a record player, tape recorder, and a 
listening post with headsets. Tapes and 
records used for a variety of purposes are 
housed in this area. Also, there are records 
or tapes for the purpose of encouraging 
children to read along with the recording. ' 
Recordings to reinforce auditory discrim- 
ination and a variety of other teaching 
machines may be found in this center. 
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Typewriters, printing sets and chalkboards 
are among the wide variety of materials 
found in the writing center. Story starters, 
pictures^ magazines, puzzles and games are 
only a Tew of the irresistible materials that 
children use when they visit this area. 

The art center provides paints, brushes, 
paper of all types, clay, felt markers, and 
many other inviting media for the child's 
experiments and creations. There are plas- 
tic covers for the rugs, just in case a little 
paint is "misplaced.'' 

The children's art work provides constant 
input for new experience stories and for 
other types of writing and reading 
materials. For example, one favorite activi- 
ty during summer was to write or dictate 
how to make certain things, adding these 
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pages to the THING TO MAKE book 
which was kept in the art center. 

The carpentry center contains cardboard 
boxes, a workbench, and tools. Boys from 
older classes are particularly helpful in the 
construction activities in this center. Reluc- 
tant readers have a real purpose for reading 
as they follow the construction directions. 

The science center containing many of the 
objects from the real world is carefully 
designed to encourage observation and 
probing. Magnifying glasses, animals, an 
aquarium, and plants are just a few of the 
items provided. Materials to make folders 
and books are available. Children may write 
or illustrate their discoveries and observa- 
tior!£. Easy access to science magazines and 
books which contain needed information 
makes this a popular spot. Classifying shells 
and other objects calls for research, label- 
ing, and mounting. 

The dramatization center (playhouse) has 
unlimited possibilities. Often it is designed 
to follow a particular unit of interest. The 
puppets, dress-up clothes, dishes, stove, and 
a full length mirror are among the objects. 
This center can be changed to represent a 
house, a kitchen, a school, a store, or any 
number of interesting settings. Frequently, 
the teacher records the dialogue that occurs 
in this center, writes it on dialogue balloons 
as in the comic strips, and uses it for read- 
ing purposes. Can you think of a better 
way to help the child realize that print is 
just speech written down? 
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pages to the THING TO MAKE book 
which was kept in the art center. 

The carpentry center contains cardboard 
boxes, a workbench, and tools. Boys from 
older classes are particularly helpful in the 
construction activities in this center. Reluc- 
tant readers have a real purpose for reading 
as they follow the construction directions. 

The science center containing many of the 
objects from the real world is carefully 
designed to encourage observation and 
probing. Magnifying glasses, animals, an 
aquarium, and plants are just a few of the 
items provided. Materials to make folders 
and books are available. Children may write 
or illustrate their discoveries and observa- 
tions. Easy access to science magazines and 
books which contain needed inlormation 
makes this a popular spot. Classifying shells 
and other objects calls for research, label- 
ing, and mounting. 

The dramatization center (playhouse) has 
unlimited possibilities. Often it is designed 
to follow a particular unit of interest. The 
puppets, dress-up clothes, dishes, stove, and 
a full length mirror are among the objects. 
This center can be changed to represent a 
house, a kitchen, a school, a store^ or any 
number of interesting settings. Frequently, 
the teacher records the dialogue that occurs 
in this center, writes it on dialogue balloons 
as in the comic strips, and uses it for read- 
ing purposes. Can you think of a better 
way to help the child realize that print is 
just speech written down? 



The blocks and games center also has end- 
less possibilities, it contains blocks, puzzles, 
and many of the commercial and teacher- 
made games of language and logic. Here the 
children learn to share and solve problems 
as they work with other children. The value 
of this center also depends upon the 
teacher's careful diagnosis of a child 's needs 
and upon careful planning with the child so 
that he is able to select materials that are 
designed to help him in skill development. 

The math center is full of manipulatory 
materials for teaching a variety of mathe- 
matical concepts. Mathematical concepts 
are not limited to the math center, how- 
ever. Liquid measurement concepts are 
often taught in the kitchen center as the 
children read and follow a recipe. Linear 
measurement is learned as the children 
measure and build in the carpentry center. 

Time and seasonal concepts are developed 
in their natural place in the natural setting, 
the science center. Concepts about money 
can be learned as the children add up their 
grocery bills or as they play the role of 
clerk in the store. 

Teachers and aides find time to listen to 
children, take dictation, help them write, 
construct and manipulate machines, and 
are available for reading aloud to children. 
Frequently they accompany small groups 
of children on walks outside the classroom 
to explore the outside. 
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A visitor to the classroom might notice 
older children moving around the class- 
room helping small groups or individual 
children in solving their problems. He may 
also hear some of the teachers say that they 
are amazed at how well John helps because 
he has always seemed to have so much 
difficulty in school himself. Perhaps this 
type of role is even more beneficial to the 
tutor than his regular class work. 

Primarily the reading and writing activities 
center around actual experiences. Basic to 
classroom procedure is the belief that 
language development occurs best when the 
child is actively involved in the functional 
use of language. Moffett said, "As the child 
becomes more and more involved in both 
the giving and taking of language he gathers 
momentum and accelerates his progress in 
all the areas of the language arts — 
listening, speaking, writing, and reading.*' 

As one moves about in this language- 
experience centered classroom, he notices 
that the role of the modern teacher has 
changed, and will probably agree with 
Eberle who said thai the teacher is no 
longer a "sage of the stage" but rather a 
"guide on the side." 



A recent nutrition study conducted at 
Indian boarding schools showed the 
students to be among the best-ted 
children in the country. 
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Adult 
Education 



The Adult Education program provides 
services to recognized tribal groups 
living on or near reservations. The services 
provided cover a wide range of activities 
based on local educational needs not covered 
by other Bureau programs. 

The major activity is providing high school 
equivalency (GED) instruction to Indian 
adults who have not completec' high 
school. Another major area of instruction is 
Adult Basic Education for those who have 
less than a fifth grade education. Those 
receiving instruction improve their per- 
formances at home or on the job, go on to 
vocational training or college. Vocational- 
technical training for Indian adults is made 
available through the Bureau's employment 
assistance program. 



In any of the field programs, the student 
voices his interest and the educators try to 
help the student pursue his goal. Field pro- 
grams are operated in several ways — many 
are funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and administered by the BIA personnel. In 
other instances, the Bureau contracts with 
the tribes to administer the programs. 

Over the past several years about 10,000 
adult Indians have been enrolled annually 
in some form of organized learning situa- 
tion. Of these, about 2,500 are enrolled in 
high school equivalency and about 2,500 in 
Adult Basic Education with about 900 
yearly achieving their GED's. 

During 1971 , in an attempt to develop new 
and innovative approaches to the adult 
learning process, the adult learning center 
was conceived, and implemented in five 
pilot projects. This learning center concept 
does away with the traditional classroom 
instruction and replaces it with a multi- 
media approach with programmed materi- 
als. The learning centers, open on a daily 
basis, provide an individualized program. It 
allows the learner to proreed on his own 
level of achievement at his own speed at a 
time convenient to him. 

Initial responses by the students enrolled in 
these programs endorse the learning center 
concept enthusiastically. Additional centers 
will be established in other locations as 
funds become available. 
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In any of the field programs, the studertt 
voices his interest and the educators try to 
help the student pursue his goal. Field pro- 
grams are operated in several ways — many 
are funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and administered by the 3IA personnel. In 
other instances, the Bureau contracts with 
the tribes to administer the programs. 

Over the past several years about 10,000 
adult Indians have been enrolled annually 
in some Torm of organized learning situa- 
tion. Of these, about 2,500 are enrolled in 
high school equivalency and about 2,500 in 
Adult Basic Education with about 900 
yearly achieving their GED's. 

During 1971, in an attempt to develop new 
and innovative approaches to the adult 
learuin^ f^i -..ress, the adult learning center - 
was conreive \ and implemented in five 
pilot projects. This learning center concept 
does away with the traditional classroom 
instruction and replaces it with a multi- 
media approach with programmed materi- 
als. The learning centers, open on a daily 
bas!';, provide an individualized program. It 
allows the learner to proceed on his ovn 
level of achievement at his own speed at a 
time convenient to him. 

Initial responses by the st.udents enrolled in 
these programs endorse the learning center 
concept enthusiastically. Additional centers 
will be established in other locations as 
funds become available. 
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More than 430 public school 
districts \i''^h substantial IndJat) 
enroJ/menis receive lofinson- 
O'Malley funds from the Bureau. 
The Gallup, New Mexico, Public 
High School shown here is one of 
the scfiools receiving assistance. 
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Public 
School 
assistance 



TT^ublic school districts with substantial 
Ml Indian enrollments and large sections 
of tax-exempt, Indian-owned land within 
the district are eligible for special financial 
assistance through the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs Lender the Act of April 16, 1934, 
commonly called the Johnson-O'Malley 
Act. 

Some public school districts on Indian 
reservations have a very small tax base and 
consequently have insufficient funds to 
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operate effective school programs even 
with State aid and general Federal aid to 
education programs. In these districts the 
Bureau can provide funds to assure the 
operation of the schoci. 

Ordinarily, however, the Johnson-O'Malley 
funds are used for supplemental education 
programs that identify with Indian chil- 
dren. For example, they might be used for 
the employment of home-school coordina- 
tors and guidance couselors for the Indian 
children, for cultural enrichment programs^ 
curriculum development, special library 
services or the employment of Indian 
teacher aides in tiie primary grades. 

All schools receiving Johns jn-O'Malley 
assistance are required to /iave an Indian 
education committee which is involved in 
planning, developing, and monitoring the 
programs for which such funds are used. 
These committees are made up exclusively 
of parents of Indian children in the schools. 
Thus, the Indian parents can determine the 
needs of their children in public schools 
and develop programs that are responsive 
to those needs. 

In the 1971-72 school year, the enrollment 
of Indian students in public schools receiv- 
ing Johnson-O'Malley assistance was 
86,780. Approximately 800 individuals 
from the local communities, most of them 
Indian, were working in public .<;chools 
under this program as teacher aides, home 
visitors, and counselors. More i!ian 1,700 
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professionals and paraprofessionals working 
with Indian children in public schools also 
were provided inservice and summer train- 
ing to help them be more effective in their 
work with Indian children. Schools in 21 
States received Johnson-O'Malley assist- 
ance. 

In Alaska, where it is not feasible to have 
high schools in many of the small, isolated 
villages, Johnson-O'Malley funds are also 
used to pay the living expenses in dormi- 
tories and urban boarding homes for 1 ,666 
students attending public high schools in 
the larger communities. 

Johnson-O'Malley funds are made available 
to schools either through contracts with 
State Departments of education or tribal 
groups functioning as program administra- 
tors. State plans, developed cooperatively 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs, take into 
consideration the ratio of Indian children 
involved, the extent of local tax efforts, all 
other sources of income, including other 
Federal program aides, and the special 
needs of Indian children. 

The fiscal year 1973 budget for public 
school assistance is approximately $25 
million. 
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professionals and paraprofessionals working 
with Indian children in public schools also 
were provided inservice and summer train- 
ing to help them be more effective in their 
work with Indian children. Schools in 21 
States received Johnson-O^Malley assist- 
ance. 

In Alaska, where it [s not feasible lo have 
high schools in many of the small, isolated 
villages, Johnson-O'Malley funds are aiso 
used to pay the living expenses in dormi- 
tories and urban boarding homes for 1 ,666 
students attendmp public high schools in 
the larger communities. 




Johnson-O'Malley funds are made available 
to schools either through contracts with 
State Departments of education or tribal 
groups functioning as program administra- 
tors. State plans, developed cooperatively 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs, take into 
consideration the ratio of Indian children 
involved, the extent of local tax efforts, all 
other sources of income, including other 
Federal program aides, and the special 
needs of Indian children. 

The fiscal year 1 973 buuget for public 
school assistance is approximately $25 
million. 
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Model 
School 



The Sherman Indian High School at 
Riverside, California, is one of 32 
schools in the United States chosen to par- 
ticipate in the Model Schools Project spon- 
sored by the Natior<al Association of 
Secondary School Principals. 

In the 1972-73 school year only 75 
freshman students, about half the class, are 
participating In this special program, which 
will be adopted for all the students in the 
school in 1973-74. 
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The 75 freshmen work in the mornings 
under minimal direction in an open 
classroom situation, studying General 
Science, World History and English. In the 
afternoons they attend regular classes with 
the other students. 

Teachers and para-professionals work with 
these students on an individual and 
small-group basis, with students encouraged 
to accept responsibility and initiate their 
own projects. Frederick C. Wilson, 
coordinator of ti^e program, said: *'We 
believe that learning should be on an 
individual basis with the student 
progressing at his own rate of speed." 

Two students expressed typical reactions to 
the program- 

Idella Lewis, 15, a Pima from Sacaton, 
Arizona, said: *M like it because the 
projects are not too simple and not too 
hard — and they teach me more than I 
already know. I learn something new every 
day when I really get with the class." 

Verlan Fred, 15, a Hopi from Keams 
Canyon, Arizona, said: "I feel more free 
and I can get more help. I feel that 
everybody is helpful. I think the class is 
neat." 

One of the major concerns of Superin- 
tendent Noel D. Scott and his staff is to be 
responsive to the needs of the students in a 
humanized education program. Students 
and their parents are involved in the 
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The 75 freshmen work in the mornings 
under minimal direction in an open 
classroom situation, studying General 
Science, World History and English. In the 
afternoons they attend regular classes with 
the other students. 

Teachers and para-professionals work with 
these students on an individual and 
small-group basis, v/ith students encouraged 
to accept responsibility and initiate their 
own projects. Frederick C. Wilson, 
coordinator of the program, said: "We 
believe thai learning should be on an 
individual basis with the student 
progressing at his own rate of speed.'* 

Two students expressed typical reactions to 
the program. 

Idella Lewis, 15, a Pima from Sacaton, 
Arizona, said: "\ like it because the 
projects are not too simple and not too 
hard — and they teach me more than I 
already know. I learn something new every 
day when I realty get with the class." 

Verian Fred, 15, a Hopi from Keams 
Canyon, Arizona, said: "I feei more free 
and I can get more help. I feel nhat 
everybody is helpful. ! think the class is 
neat/' 

One of the major concerns of Superin- 
tendent Noel D. Scott and his staff is to be 
responsive to the needs of the students in a 
humanized education program. Students 
and their parents are involved in the 



school's decision making processes, 
including development and revision of the 
curriculum. 

In the 1970-71 school year, through a Title 
I funded program, 278 families of students 
visited Sherman's palm-dotted campus and 
made recommendations for student 
assistance and program revision. Students 
are regularly asked to help in the identifica- 
tion of needs and the search for solutions. 

Individual self-respect and dignity are the 
threads that tie it all together at Sherman. 
Oliver Green, Academic Principal, says 
simply: "We are using a humane 
approach." 

Sherman is taking advantage of available 
financial resources, including Title funds 
under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, to improve rhe total school 
program. Title I funds support remedial 
reading and mathematics laboratories and a 
physical educati m prograrr, for ^'rls. Title 
VI funds are used for a special e»jucation 
claiis. 

The "emedial reading program has been 
called one of the exemplary programs in 
the country by the Teachers College of 
Columbia University. Ninth grade students 
who were in the reading laboratory for a 
full year made a mean gain of 2.8 years, as 
measured by the California Achievement 
Test. Tenth, eleventh u.'id twelfth grade 
students showed gains of one-and-a-half to 
two years. 
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Sherman has ihc only math lab of its kind 
in the United Slates developed by 
Compucorp of Los Angeles in conjunction 
with the Sherman staff and the Phoenix 
Area Office of Bl A. The individualized 
program utilizes self-contained Compucorp 
022 and 025 computers. 

Like other Bureau secondary schools, 
Sherman has a combination academic- 
vocational program, and an arts and crafts 
program. Tribal craftsmen are brought to 
the school from reservations to teach such 
skills as pottery making, beadwork and 
basketmaking. 

Underlying all programs at the school is the 
idea that each student is to be treated with 
dignity and respect ar j given, lO the extent 
possible, the pride in heritage and culture 
vk/hich will help him succeed in his life. 
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special 
Education 



Most school programs are aimed at the 
"average" student, but studies indi- 
cate that many Indian students enterschool 
with physical and emotional handicaps that 
cannot be properly dealt with in an ordi- 
nary classroom situation. Children with 
undiagnosed hearing, sight and other prob- 
lems Fall behind in their work and may be 
characterized as slow learners. On the other 
hand, brightei students who are not suffi- 
ciently challenged by the curriculum be- 
come bored, restless and often drop out. 
These students need special attention, but, 
unfortunately, not nearly enough of them 
are getting it, due to a lack of funds. 



The Pine Ridge Agency in South Dakota 
(Aberdeen Area) is a notable example of 
efforts toward meeting the needs of excep- 
tional children. It is the first agency in the 
Bureau to have a full-time special education 
coordinator at the agency level, with a 
special education teacher or specialist at 
each of the agency's eight schools. There is 
also a special education instructional mater- 
ials center located at the Porcupine School 
aid serving the entire agency. 

During the 1 972-73 school year, 265 of the 
2,800 Pine Ridge students were identified 
and received special services from the 
agency coordinator and the special educa- 
tion personnel at the schools. The agency 
receives consultant assistance from D< . 
Walter Higbee, professor of specia' educa- 
tion at Black Hills State College. Tne Black 
Hills assistance was funded through a Title 
III grant. 

The agency coordinator's primary job is to 
work with the teachers who are instructing 
the students with special educational needs. 
This involves a great deal of traveling fron". 
scfiool to school as a trip to the Wanblee 
School, near the'South Dakota Badlands, is 
a 94-mile drive from Pine i^idge. 

The coordinator also distributes learning 
materials. These include language develop- 
ment kits, programmed reading materials, 
math step-by-step kits, and other materials. 

The work of the agency coordinator, John 
Osborne, has been recognized by the Sioux 



people. In a recent ceremony, Osborne was 
given the name. White Horse, or Sunk Ska 
Wa Kon Ski. 

Edgar Red Cloud, grandson of the famous 
Sioux leader. Chief Red Cloud, said of Os- 
borne, **This honor is given to John Os- 
borne because of his great love and respect 
for Indian people and for his dedicated 
work with Indian children.'* 

A survey of children enrolled in BIA 
schools in 1972 revealed that a total of 
19,540 students were in need of special 
education. But on?;; 3,715 were receiving it 
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people. In a recent ceremony, Osborne was 
given the name, White Horse, or Sunk Ska 
Wa Kon Skf. 

Edgar Red Cloud, grandson of the famous 
Sioux leader, Chief Red Cloud, said of Os- 
borne, 'This honor is given to John Os- 
borne because of his great love and respect 
for I ndian people and for his dedicated 
work with Indian children." 

A survey of children enrolled in BIA 
schools in 1972 revealed thai a total of 
19,540 students were in need of special 
education. But only 3,715 were receiving it. 
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Science 
Program 




Frank Dukcpoo, a member of the Hop! Tribe, 
teaches science at the Phoenix Indian tiigh School. 
I-fe has his Ph,D, in Zoology from Arizona State 
University. 
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Down 2imong the tall palms and stately 
saguaro cacti of southern Arizona — 
among the Pimasand Papagosand Apaches — 
a new method of teaching science to 
elementary and junior high school students 
is producing results. The program is SCIS 
(Scieiice Curriculum Improvement Study), 
devised by science professors at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, with a grant 
from the National Science Foundation. 

The program was set up principally for 
inner-city children, who lacked the back- 
ground to grasp science through the tradi- 
tional textbook method, but is proving, 
fully as applicable for experience-shy In- 
dian children in the Phoenix Area of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

In Life Science, the students work with 
plants and seeds and small animals and f**sh, 
and with the flora of the area — the prickiy 
pear, barrel cactus, the palo verde tree, and 
the giant saguaro, a magnificent cactus 
unique to this part of the country. In Phys- 
ical Science, they might learn how to hook 
up an electrical circuit or study different 
kinds of soils to determine their moisture 
content. In essence, the children learn by 
doing, in contrast to the traditional text- 
book technique, and the classroom be- 
com,es a veritable laboratory with aquar- 
iums, small garden plots and planter cups 
for eac'i student. 

Converting the classroom into a laboratory 
presents some problems, however, such as 
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Down among the tall palms and stately 
saguaro cacti of southern Arizona — 
among the Pimasand Papagosand Apaches — 
a new method of teaching science to 
elementary and junior high school studeots 
is producing results. The program is SCIS 
(Science Curriculum Improvement Study), 
devised by science professors at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, with a grant 
from the National Science Foundation. 

The program was set up principally for 
inner-city children, who lacked the back- 
ground to grasp science through the tradi- 
tional textbook method, but is proving 
fully as applicable for experience-shy In- 
dian children in the Phoenix Area of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

In Life Science, the students work with 
plants and seeds and small animals and fish, 
and with the flora of the area — the prickly 
pear, barrel cactus, the palo verde tree, and 
the giant saguaro, a magnificent cactus 
unique to this part of the country. In Phys- 
ical Science, they might learn how to hor>k 
up an electrical circuit or study different 
kinds of soils to determine their moisture 
content. In essence, the children learn by 
doing, in contrast to the traditional text- 
book technique, and the classroom be- 
comes a veritable laboratory with aquar- 
iums, small garden plots and planter cups 
for each student. 

Converting the classroom into a laboratory 
presents some problems, however, such as 
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at the Casa Blanca Day School on the Gila 
River Reservation where the teacher, Mrs. 
Nancy Wobser, said the small aquariums in 
the classroom were breeding mosquitos. 
The program consultant. Dr. FredericI* 
Staley of Arizona State University, sug- 
gested that she introduce guppies, which 
she did. The guppies ate the mosquito eggs, 
solving the problem. 

SCIS was introduced in the Phoenix Area 
in 1969 at the Salt River Day School on 
the Pima Reservation. A veteran fourth- 
grade teacher, Mrs. Anna Martin, called it a 
marvelous program because it gives children 
a chance to experiment, to develop scienti- 
fic concepts and to have the fun of dis- 
covery. It has caught on so well at the 
Phoenix Indian High School, where it is 
being used v^ith junior high students, that 
students often come to the classroom after- 
hours to dabble with their projects. Field 
trips are an important adjunct of the 
program, and students are often taken out 
into the desert countryside to study plants 
and animals. 

Kits containing the components with which 
the students work, both in Life Science and 
Physical Science, were developed by Ameri- 
can Science and Engineering, Boston, 
Mass., and are arranged according to grade 
level. 

Cleo Crawford, an education specialist in 
the Phoenix Area office, said a depository 
was being set up at Phoenix Indian High 



School to replenish depleted kits. The 
teacher and student manuals, which are 
also a part of the program, were printed by 
Rand McNally of Chicago. 

David C. Hill, science and math supervisor 
at Phoenix Indian High School, believes 
there is no comf between the tradi- 

tional methods of tea^^ning science and 
SCIS. The latter is particularly appropriate, 
he pointed out, because Indian students 
have virtually no experience with the things 
they are studying. 

The Phoenix Indian School has about 600 
students — mostly Apaches, Pimas, Papagos 
and Hopis — but only the 200 junior high 
students, seventh, eighth and ninth graders, 
are involved in the SCIS program — a 
hundred in Life Science and a hundred in 
Physical Science. At the end of a semester, 
they switch. 

Said Hill: "The kids plant seeds, measure 
the growth of plants, use fertilizer, and 
have their own planter cups. They work 
v/ith small animal life — isopods, crickets . 
and different kinds of fish. They study the 
environment.*' 

A typical experiment determines the tem- 
perature that isopods (little black bugs) like 
best. The isopods are placed ir< a long alum- 
inum tray, one end of which is encased in 
ice, with a light bulb placed over the other 
end to provide heat. This is to determine 
whether the isopods prefer the tropics or 
the polar regions. It was found that they 



prefer the moderate climes, such as that 
found around Phoenix. 

SCIS has been in use in Phoenix Indian 
School only a short time. But pre-and-post 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests given 60 
students who participate in SCIS during t!ie 
previous school ye^ir showed that 20, or 
one-third of the class, made a year's prog- 
ress in a semester, heartening evidence that 
the program is making inroads into the 
Indian students* science deficiency. 
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prefer the moderate climes, such as that 
found around Phoenix. 

SCIS has been in use in Phoenix Indian 
School only a short time. But pre-and-post 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests given 60 
students who participate in SCIS during the 
previous school year showed that 20, or 
one-third of the class, made a year's prog- 
ress in a semester, heartening evidence that 
the program is making inroads into the 
Indian students^ scientv^ deficiency. 
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Historical 
Background 



Some knowledge of historical develop- 
ments in Indian education programs 
is essential for understanding the present 
situation. National policies and attitudes 
have varied widely and have had tremen- 
dous impact, for good or ill, on the Indian 
peoples today. 

In vhe period prior to 1 870, ed"cation was 
designed to help Chrir.tianize and "civilize'* 
the Ind ans. This meant, in essence, the 
replacement of Indian cultures wiui the 
habits and values of Western culture. Most 
of the education programs were carried out 
by religious missionary groups, with the 
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first Federal boarding school established on 
the Yakima Reservation in the State of 
Washington in 1860. Tfie few Indians who 
completed this education usually left their 
tribal groups. The great majority did not 
accept and education had little impact on 
the *"eservations. 

In the period from 1870 to 1930 the 
Federal Government assumed greater 
responsibility for the education of Indians. 
The National policy was to attempt to 
shape the Indian into the image of the 
white fdrmci" of rural America and to break 
up the reservations into individual farms. 
The curriculum stressed farming and 
homemaking, English, and the three R's. 
Speaking the native Indian language was 
commonly forbidden. 

This effort did not have much success. 
Very few Indians became farmers in the 
American tradition. The average educa- 
tional level on some niservations rose to 
only one or two grades, and, again, most of 
the small percentage who completed the 
available educational program left the 
reservations. 

The granting of citizenship to all Indians of 
the United States in 1924 would not have 
any major educational impact until the 
next decade of the 30's. 

In the 1930-1960 period the Federal 
Government and State public cchnols 
moved into a position of sharing responsi- 
bility for the education of Indians. Tech- 
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first Federal boarding school established on 
the Yakima Reservation in the State of 
Washington in I860. The few Indians who 
completed this education usually left their 
tribal groups. The great majority cijd not 
accept it and education had little impact on 
the reservations. 

In the period from 1870 to 1930 the 
Federal Government assumed greater 
responsibility for the education of Indians. 
The National policy was to attempt to 
shape the Indian into the image of the 
white farmer of rural America and to break 
up the reservations into individual farms. 
The curriculum stressed farming and 
homemaking, English, and the three R's, 
Speaking the native Indian language was 
commonly forbidden. 

This effort did not have much success. 
Very few Indians became farmers in the 
American tradition. The average educa- 
tional level on some reservations rose to 
only one ot; two grades, and, again, most of 
the small percentage who completed the 
available educational program left the 
reservations. 

The granting of citizenship to all Indians of 
the United States in 1924 would not have 
any major educational impact until the 
next decade of the lO's. 

In the 1930-1960 period the Federal 
Government and State public schools 
moved into a position of sharing responsi- 
bility for the education of Indians. Tech- 
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nically, the public schools had the same 
responsibitity to provide educational 
opportunities for the Indian citizens as it 
had for non-Indians. Practically, the as- 
sumption of this responsibility was slow 
and gradual. VVilh the passage of the 
Johnson-0'M:illey Act in 1934 a carrot, in 
the form of i Jeral funding, was dangled 
in front of the public schools to induce 
them to accept more Indian students into 
their systems. 

A massive study of Indian education included 
in the Meriam Survey, completed in 1928, 
began to have an impact. The effort to make 
the I ndian a white farmer was abandoned. 
The improvement of basic education and the 
restoration of pride in Indian culture wa*^ 
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stressed. Preparing Indians for life on or off 
the reservation was the goal. There was a 
curriculum emphasis on community develop- 
ment, use of reservation resources and the 
development of industrial skills. 

On the largest of the reservations, the 
Navajo, Western education prior to 1930 
barely touched the tribe which had little 
contact with the non-Indian world. In the 
30's fifty small day schools were built to 
accommodate about 3,500 students. At the 
end of World War II in 1946, only 6,000 of 
an estimated 24,000 Navajo children 
between the ages of six and 1 8 were in 
school. But the war brought about a 
tremendous change in attitude. Returning 
Navajo servicemen and former war workers 
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stressed. Preparing Indians for life on or off 
the reservation was the goaL There was a 
curriculum emphasis on community develop- 
ment, use of reservation resources and the 
development of industrial skills. 

On the largest of the reservations, the 
Navajo, Western education prior to 1930 
barely touched the tribe which had little 
contact with the non-Indian world. In the 
30's fifty small day schools were built to 
accommodate about 3,500 students. At the 
end of World War 1 1 in 1 946, only 6,000 of 
an estimated 24,000 Navajo children 
between the ages of six and 18 were in 
school. But the war brought about a 
tremendous change in attitude. Returning 
Navajo servicemen and former war workers 
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alike came back to the reservation with a. 
new understanding of the value and role of 
education in the life training of their 
children. 

In the years that followed, massive con- 
struction programs were required to try to 
keep up with the needs for school facilities. 
The scope of this effort is indicated by the 
Navajo school enrollment figures for 
1971 — 55,081 iUudents in Federal, public, 
and other schools, not including some 
1,300 attending colleges and universities. 
That is almost a ten-fold increase in 25 
years. 



